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Free Loan of Film 


Loan of a splendid new geography 
film is offered free 
ter, new subscribers to Junior Scholastic 
wv World Week. The film 
chosen from eight featured in film-text 
scheduled for next 
Argentina, Java, Slovakia, Norway in 
Junior; on South Africa, Italy, Quebec, 
New York Citv in World Week. Teach- 
a film in the first 
renewals also 


t week 


to all second-semes- 
may be 
articles 


spring—on 


ers who did not have 
and who enter 


film free fon 


semeste! 


mav borrow one 


U. S. in 21 Languages 

All of the United 
Films geography series on U. S. now 
tracked in 21 lan- 
Arabic and Dan- 
Tagalog (Philip 


Information Services will 


World 


eloque nt 


have bee n sound 


guages, ranging from 


ish to 


pines 


Burmese and 
ee 
use them to inform 


life in Americ 


other peoples about 


Life Slips 


Just in case Life does not print ow 
’ 


letter 

A footnote correction to vour 
on the Life, Nov. 7, 
Maureen first won national rec- 


when she 


here it is 
and 
piece sisters Daly 
1949 
ymtion entered her short 
Scholastic Writing 


conducted for teen-agers by 


story Sixteen mW 
Awards 

Scholastic 
ing newspapers It won 


1938. Sheila John, a 
won a fourth prize 


Magazines and sixteen lead- 
first 
few vears 


prize in 
later, 


Two Spring Specials 

We have started work on two spring 
specials” for Senior Scholastic 
World Week subscribers ] 
Washington, D. C., on its 
March 1; (2) Miracle of Amer- 

March 15. The latter will 
the matchless record of 1 S. 


and 
Salute to 
150th anni- 
versary 
ca oTSSue 
portray 


progress 


Miss Wright Will Write 
Meet Louise Wright 
1,000 letters at a clip. Teacher and 
traveler, Miss Wright, of Western Col- 
lege, Oxford, Ohio, sailed Nov. 16 on 
the S.S South America 
She took plenty ot paper because more 
than 1,000 Junior Scholastic and World 
Week readers accepted her offer to 
write to them 
(Continued on page 22-T) 


who writes 


Argentina tor 


To each she will send 








“Opportunity 
knocked 


.-.and | 
answered” 








n my newly chosen field of life 
insurance selling | have found an ideal 
occupation,” writes Thomas Funk, of 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 


‘My income has in- 
creased tremendous- 
ly, and is limited only 
by my own efforts, 
Best of all, I have the 
personal satisfaction 
of filling a real need 


In my community 

Mr Funk 
teacher ar 
the war 
he decided to look for an opportunity 


that 


had been a high school 


d coach for /7 vears prior to 
Returning from Navy service, 


would enable him to increase his 
earnings. and offer his community a 


service. He found that oppor- 


a Mutual Lile 


valuable 


tunity as Field Undere 


writer 


Are ou a man Ing lor a Career 


that 


look 
makes full use of your ability and 
rience .. . one that sets no limit on 
ir earning power? Then this may be 

r opportunity too. We invite you to 
send for our free booklet which will help 
predetermine your aptitude. If you qual- 
ify, our nearest manager will explain 
our excellent on-the-job training course, 
designed to help you get started. After 
that, the Mutual Lifetime Compensa 
tion Plan provides liberal commissions 
and a comfortable retirement income 
Our free booklet has been the starting 
point of many a man’s success stor 


Send for it now. The coupon below is 


lor your convenience 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassou Street New York 5,.N.Y 


FOR FREE BOOKLET—**THE CAREER FOR ME?''— 
ADDRESS DEPT. 16 


Name. 
Home Addrese...._.__. 


Phone 
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Class Bias in 
High Schools 


New Book Reveals Unfair 
Treatment of Poor Youth 


Mom u 
until l was 16 u bet your 
the day lL was 161 walked 
high school. They 


mn and get 


uldnt let me qui 
hut y 
nicht 
| 
ut i that 
in’t treat me that we 
ol treated 
students 


vib 


neal lite 
Discrimination 
Children of the we 
el er tail 
Denial of scholarshiy 
' } 


reven whe 


mit 
rite 


n won on merit 


‘ mnple te xclusion 


school 
Double 


Courses 


teams 

standard in dis« 
t study that prepare 
lleges they ne 


, 
ipline 
hem tor ¢ 
attend 
Cruelty by 
In the unequal battle of 
lasses Dr Hollingshe ad 


er will 


( licguae s 
the 


finds 
the superintendent and princi- 


the un- 


pal ml ippy as butters 

derpaid tea 

rebellion 
Elmstown's Youth 


dark 


culture 


ers in smoulde ring 
is not alone 

ingles ot 
Others are 
Jonesville ( War- 
Who Shall Be Edu- 
Warner, Havighurst 


n pre 


American 


Democracy in 


senting 


ner ind 


cated? 
Loeb 


Editorial 
I Imstou nes 


Is this 


town? 


) mth shocks us 
tor 
hear from 


picture = true your 


Let us vou 


Changes in High School Program Urged at Conference 


\W Aste 


it Education is 


Adjust 
marcel ng on 
ne-third of the 
ranized State Lite 
Colo 


ind 


TON Lite 


PEEVTEEESSTOTES 
New 
have named pilot 


Jersey 


called by 
S. Office of Educ 


ird this news 


the 
224 


hes 


ter 1 
ition 
neans of broadening 
} ol program to serve 


60 per cent 


| not go 


education—It’s Wonderful 


Oilman G. W. Armstrong can 
Mins to tole 


find 1 school w 
§50_000.000) wit! trings whic 


tise Weber 
with 
payment 
S1.600) 


chers 


Dor 


Heigh Ho! Miss Brooks 


kor natch 

mas COVET We thre Michi- 
ran Education Assn, poet laure- 
ite, Donald Gospill, East Inter- 
vwecdiate School Jackson Mich 


erse to our Christ- 


turn to 


Heigh Ho 


Let's he 


for the holly! 
ilmost jolly 
Be guardedls merry 
But with dignity 
Raise 


To the 


To, say 


tarry 
up our glasses—of milk 
lads and the 


medium he ight 


lasses 


Sing ho for the holly! 

sutious folly 

it table 
ible 


is loomin 


For what 
Will be 
Do « 


Your big chance 


rampant 
ome if vou re 
To act nearly human 
It'll be a big night 

Ho Hum for the holly, 

I'm weary, by golly 

OF all this ipology 

For frivolity 

Let's tear down the rafters 
And laugh at 
Let's ce 


teachers 


hereafters 


it up right 


ing into professions of skilled 
trades 

Gordon 
North 


hanges in the 


Blackwell, Unis t 


wolina, urged — these 
high school: ex 
perniences to expand the pupil's 
nu uber 


leliber 


ictivities now 


job horizon, maximum 


ot explor itory) trvouts 
ite scheduling of 
rricular 


onsidered extra-cu 


ind tamily living « 


both 


comsuner edu ition 


hon 


for 


ourses 
bovs and girls, more 
ind “4 ' ol 
sponsored camping. 





Hi-Life Birthday 


At South Carolina's executive mor 
sion Governor Thurmond’s wife and 
Columbia High School students cut 
a coke to their student 
papers 20th anniversary. For Co 
lumbia Hi-Life’s birthday the State 
Record supplied the cake. Adviser 
to Hi-Life is Charles P. Macinnes, in 
ternational pres. of Quill and Scroll 


celebrate 


CATHOLIC POSITION 
Public 


teacher organizations block Fed- 


W ASHINGTON school 


eral aid to education. This charge 
comes from the superintendents 
department of the National 
Catholic Educational Assn 
These organizations, it is al- 
leged, “would rather no 
Federal aid at all than allow one 
cent of it to be the 
benefit of school 
children 


have 
used for 


non public 


fo 175 school districts the 
United States already gives aid 
These are school districts crowd- 
ed children 


Fe de ral projec ts 


with from nearby 


They received 
emergency 


lobby 


year Lanham Act renewal since 


help in wartime 


Their has won vear-to- 


The National Education Assn 
finds this lobby embarrassing to 
general Federal tid 





STORK COMETH 


4 busv stork perches on the 


schoolhe So busy, in 


fact 


root 


The) 
for every tour in 
here will be 
tor the 
dlarmed 


Commission 


boom in 
Edi i 
The 
cted postwar birthrate drop 
pen Babies keep 

cng mn record numbers 
Enrollments in the 
second 
Conn 
ibont 
1959 schools 
to 36 million students 


nation s 


iy schools savs the 


will begin to grow 
} 


ssion 


two vears wence 


for 


noust) care 


Price on Your Head 

What's the cost of 
education? $5,124 
club md travel 
Connecticut Mutual 
after surveving 


i college 
ex luding 
dues reports 


Life 


250 institutions 


Ins 


West 


begin 


like 


ANGELES: The 
South 


Los 
will 
cation services 
en western states expect to share 
facilities tor doctors 
ther 


training 
dentists, veterinarians, and 


prote 


ons 
I 


Provipence, R. L: It 
to call the tor UL S 

ite cf More 
declares president 
Wriston 
in the 


is time 
doct | pn 
half 
Henry M 
Brown University 
The doctor” on 
will be a Rockefeller 
It will run a 
pilot study on 50 institutions 


the ves than 
now 
run red 
this 


Foundation study 


cam 


Needy students 
$500 to $1,000 
scholarships or loans through a 
§300,000,000 Federal 
proposed by U. S. Commission- 
er of Education Earl J. McGrath 
before the Assn. of Land Grant 
Colleges. A bill embodying that 


proposal has gone to the Le gis 


Kansas Crry 


would TECCIVE 


program 


lative Reference Service for 


Congress 


APPOINTED—INSTALLED 


A H Blanke nship 
Tacoma, Wash 
field, Mass 

G. A. Moron, first Negro pres- 
ident of Hampton Institute 

kK. Richard Johnson, presi- 
dent, National College of Edu- 
cation, Evanston, Ill 

Erick L. Lindman 
ington State Dept., to 
NC hool finance diy U.S 
of Ed 


supt., to 


trom Spring- 


of Wash- 
chief 
Olfice 








1950 is a Holy Year in Oberammer- 
gau, as well as Rome. For the first time 
1 16 years the villagers will 
enact the famous Passion Play 
each week from May to Se pt 
logue will enter and pronounce 
j for 300° years, the three words 
and Goodu ill! Vi rle Dil- 
fwo wyears 
ore World War II drowned out those 
for a They will be heard 
> Editor 


again 
Twice 
17 Pro 


as he 


ve, Peace 


visited Oberammergau 


firme 


this summer 


WAS evening when 


ed it Oberammerg 


th Bavarian 
ifternoon 


sun lit up the 


1 +} ] 


nd rit ' 
ss on Kabel Crag guarding the 
ot the Upper 
from 


Were Coming h rrike 


i the middle 


POCESSION MLATCTiC d 


of the prin 
ng} 
varied tones making 
music. | saw no herdsman, and 
seemed no need of one. for 


turre d 


heerful 


I] 
muti 


1 
watched two 


hI} 


to d 1yle 


doored = sta 


Onn 


but the other found it neces 


“ae 
joined the house 


found a 


pen 


| 


to give the pass vord” by butting 


inject th door 


} 


pened by 
} 


uit wT 


ita it Was soon 


mya wh ’ 


neck 


pretty 
t pre \ 
| irms around Vs 
} 
ind led her inside 
So inte 


aah i 


rested Was I mn 
t noticed that we were st 


LOUISE A tall 


yppmg 
man stood 
i man | though 
Never had I 
so modest! Never 


i h i Is 


new 
' 
not 

face 
I seen suc 


friendly! It 


ind 


him 
so kind 
} 


Thiet seen 


so large, so ex- 
host 

the 
ind friendliness 


ITEeSSIVE so 
Anton I 
ilmness, the 


the man permeated the simple Ger 


was our 
ing something ot 
modesty 
entertained 


That h rie where we were 


not as 


The 


iv ike ned rit 


but as friends 
tinkling of « 
early the next morning. I 
that Anton Lang had 
promise d to take us to see the Play 
House, and that pur- 
hases at the little pottery sh »p below 


tourists 


musical whells 
remembered 
I must finish my 
What a happy morning that proved 


to be! Mr thead_ to 
dl 


| answe»rng yuu 


Lang strode on 


the Wal 


many 

stions in his kind wav, nodding to 
} 

ndly faces at open windows or ilong 


t. stopping now and then for 


ra vith shopke 
wd to me in his pleasant voice, 
the daughter of 

And this is the shop 
the wood carver, who 
the play.” Every- 
read on the story of 
friendship, love, goodwill, and happi- 
passed children I asked 


Sire 

pers Then he ex 

it Was Judas at 
vindow 

{ Peter Rend] 

portrays Peter in 

+>) here I faces 


ness! As we 





By MERLE DILLON, Sioux City, Ic 
TRAVEL STORY AWARD 


what part will he play? Will 
she be a Marv? 

Once inside the 
the edge ot ihe village We 


to be seated Anton 


myself 


great Play House at 
asked 


remained 


were 
Lang 
standing 

tell 
of our little viliage.” he began, his voice 
rich and his English fluent, “and the 


“T am vou the story 


going to 


story of the play we endeavor to give 


everv ten vears. It is a beautiful story 


we think.” His face glowed. 


I forgot that I was in an amphitheatre 


that seated over five thousand people 


I forgot that 1 was far, far from home 


5-T 


I was conscious only of the expressive 
face, the beautiful gestures, the deep 
pleasant voice of the storyteller. 

“Long ago,” he continued, “in the 
days when Gustavius Adolphus and his 
Swedes were fighting the Bavarians of 
the Tyrol 
like the 


\ ill iges 


ritic h 
broke out in the 
Oberammergau 
Whik village ifter village fell victim to 


its ravages Oberammergau remained un 


i terrible pestilence 
Black Death 


surrounding 


touched and maintained a strict quaran 
But it 
happened that Caspar Schisler, a native 


tine against the outside world 
who was working in 
felt an 
trollable desire to return to his family 
back, bringing 
In two davs he Was 
later S84 villagers 
In despair the peopl 
church, their 
pravers grew the vow to give the Pas 
Play 10 vears if they 
spared prayers answered 
Those 
ered, and no others caught the disease 
That 1634. We have 


kept our promise except when wars pre- 


of Oberammergau 
i plague-stricken town uncon 
night he stole 
him death 
ind 33 
dead 


went to the 


‘In the 
with 
dead davs 
wer" ilso 
and out of 
sion every 
Their 


who were already smitten reco 


were 


were 


was in the vear 


vented 
‘After World War I our people were 


very very 


thousand 


The play drew many 
but our 
1922 


came in 


poor 
visitors marks were 
almost worthless in It was then 
that the form of 
offers to film our play, but we found our 
answer in the white cross that stands on 


Kabel Our than 


money; it Is a consecration, a 


temptation 


Crag play is more 
vow, a 
living ideal.” 


The 


now 


and softer 
“It has been mv great privilege to 
play the part of the Christus three times 
in 1900, 1910, and 1922. I am too old 
for the part now. We must all grow old 
I suppose,” he smiled. “From a little 
child I looked forward and hoped for 
the part, vet when I was elected, the 
responsibility seemed almost too great 


words came slower 


But I was always given strength and 
never once missed a performance.” 

Then he took us backstage and showed 
us the dressing rooms, the ancient table 
for the Last Supper, the cross, the crown 
of thorns, the beautiful costumes, each 
with its personal storv. 

In a few hours we were bidding An 
ton Lang goodbve and boarding our 
Munich-bound train. 

As I a last backward glance at 
the peaceful little village and Anton 
Lang waving to us from the platform, I 
said, “That is a bit of heaven on earth 


cast 


a place where men go about their work 
with a guiding purpose, a patient love 
a great ideal in view; where greed and 
hate and confusion do not exist; where 
little children look toward manhood and 
womanhood as por 


to keep an old 


an opportunity to 
trav a beautiful story 


and sacred vow.” 





Originals 


For this fresh idea of “How I Use 
Junior Scholastic” thank Elsa Elizabeth 
Goett, School No. 31, Indianapolis, Ind 
To her and all contributors of original 
methods for using Scholastic magazines 
accepted for publication, $5 


e@Junior Scholastic is used to stimulate 
initiative and accuracy in presenting 
opportunities to prepare enrichment 
material in our seventh and eighth 
grade English classes. Each child makes 


} and uses his own chart, on which he 


unless you realize that LITERARY CAVALCADE 


SCHOLASTIC’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


is Practically a Gioft— 


if ordered in combination with either SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC, PRACTICAL ENGLISH, or WORLD WEEK 


checks progress in Speaking, Writing, 
Library and Spelling. There is another 
heading for extra work called the Orig- 
inal column. 

When a pupil has had all his assigned 


| lessons accepted, he is given credit for 


extra work. Original poems, stories, es- 
Savs, OF book reviews, radio or moving 
picture reports, etc., may be handed in. 
In fact, a child receives an A grade in 
English only if, in addition to a fine 


achievement in his daily assignments, he 


has had at least three accepted Orig- 
inals. He may, of course, do more. 
Scholastic subscribers may hand in 


| one Quiz-word Puzzle and one Citizen- 


LITERARY CAVALCADE contains the finest contemporary reading, | 


selected from the best modern writing—plus pictorial essays. 


ship Quiz for credit every six weeks. 


| Only perfect work is accepted for 


credit, which means a child may trys 


| for accuracy should he fail the first 


LITERARY CAVALCADE and SENIOR SCHOLASTIC together | 
cost only 75¢ per student per semester . . . 


literary Cavalcade alone—30¢; Senior Scholastic alone-—-60¢) 


LITERARY CAVALCADE and PRACTICAL ENGLISH together 
cost only 75¢ per student per semester .. . 


literary Cavalcade alone—30¢; Practical English alone—60¢ 


week. He may turn in two each week 
just for the fun of trving 

During the second week of school 39 
such Originals were handed in. In this 
case we call the work an original effort 


| since it was not assigned or part of 


any regular class activity 
I feel that the training in initiative 
and accuracy which this method sup- 


| plies should have a definite carry-over 


LITERARY CAVALCADE and WORLD WEEK together 
cost only 65¢ per student per semester .. . 


Literary Cavalcade alone—30¢; World Week alone—-50¢) 





You, too, can saves 


@ penny post card to LITERARY CAVALCADE will start your 
money-saving combination subscriptions. Just give number of 
copies you want of combination +1, 2, or 3, above—we'll 
start sending the magazines now and bill you later 


LITERARY CAVALCADE published by SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


7 East 12th St, New York 3, N. Y. 











into the child’s out-of-school and adult 
activities in reading current periodicals 
We began using Scholastic several 
years ago when we spent our $1 PTA 
prize money for four subscriptions to 
Scholastic. At present 60 of our 87 
junior high students are subscribers. 





Inspiration to Better Reading 


A film that inspires voung people to 
read more and better books, It’s All 
Yours, has just been reprinted. Sold at 
cost ($25) to non-commercial film li- 
braries by the TEEN AGE BOOK 
CLUB, 7 East 12th St New York 3 
N. Y., the film is a 16 mm. sound short 
in black and white. It stars Ralph Bel- 
lamy in a powertul message on the 
force of words and books 

For single sh WIS only of It’s All 


Yours, contact vour state audio-visual 


center. Most major film libraries have 


prints of this motion picture. 








An Antidote for Comics 


7-T 











| BOOK FAIR | 








. BOOK. 


WEEK 


Straus High 
N.Y iwaited 
Book I ur as ¢ igerly is 


Ipate the 


| OYS and girls of 
School (Brooklyn 
of the 

farm children county tai 
of the ind the 
pageantry of 
dl the 
There 


the display 


the day 
intic 
In lie u 
Norful 
} 


vhette 


sweets rides the 


g) SS\ covers 
ippetite for further explora 
tion i thrill in milling about 
racks and tables stacked 
books. You didn’t 


learn what the storv was 


Was 


igh with shiny new 
have to buy to 
} 


ibout. Near each display stood an ex 


kine WW all 


pictured on the 


pert in’ honor pupil whe 


thout the stor cover 
Somehow the briet description or narra 
make the 
more curious. It wasn’t surprising to find 
that slow-reading grade seven purchased 
we books than all the other classes 
it Straus the Book Fair 
was merely part of a long-range plan to 
raise the level of reading ability 
Like other schools, we 
book problem ind 
Specific 


tion only served to curious 


To teache Ts 


ind in 
terest have the 


comic manv slow 


had 
ind conducted on evaluating 


re iders lessons been 
planned 

omic bo ks classic comics and re gular 
books like Huckleberry Finn and Little 
Women. Close cooperation with a neat 
} 


by public librarv resulted in increased 
membership in that branch. More time 
was allowed for free reading in our own 
school library. Yet the f the 
book prevailed 

What we 
ittraction, an impe lling force toward 
good reading. We 
like adults 


tagion of 


lure comic 


needed was a counter 


knew that children 
are susceptible to the con 
could 
motivate them for the mass buving of 
books we might start them on the road 


toward better reading. An investment of 


group action. If we 





By IRVING FLINKER 


Assistant to the Principal 


Strous Junior High School, Brooklyn, N. Y 
25 cents is most likely to be explore d to 
its fullest potentialities. It is improbable 
that any book purchased would not be 
tasted at all 


Enthusiasm Catching 


The problem then, was to 


mass sale of 


stage a 
inexpensive, attractively 
covered books appealing to a junior high 
school pupil. We found two distributors 
Scholastic Book Service 
and the Giant Book Company. Prices 
f books offered ranged from 20 to 40 
cents 


willing to assist 


Titles were obtained in advance 
so that an effective advertising campaign 
could be weeks before 


Fair Day the corridors became galleries 


planned Two 
of famous literary characters, scenes, and 
The children caught the en- 
of the teachers for the project 
ind went all out for the Book Fair 


Dramatizations of scenes trom 


quotations 


thusiasm 


great 


stories were featured in the assembly 
programs during the week preceding the 
Book Fair. One art class mimeographed 
i “Literarv Review” 
illustrated by 


jackets were obtained by 


Cal h 
Colorful book 


the teachers 


of six stories 
a picture 


ind displaved in the classrooms. Children 
were overheard planning to buy difter- 
ent books so that they could exchange 
their books after re ading them 

Two classes were scheduled to visit 
the Book Fair every 15 minutes, from 9 
to Il from 1 to 2:45. These 
schedules were distributed several days 


30 and 


earlier so that classes and teachers could 
best plan their periods. Scheduled visits 


Ac 


2 I< WEEK 7 


kept the Fair “traffic ow” manageabk 
On the day before the Fair, 


tatives came to the school 


represen- 
and with the 
help of a squad of boys set up racks and 
display tables in a large room used for 
Choice 
selected from the hundreds 
in the halls, decorated the room. When 
completed the room looked like a camp 
reunion of 


social gathe rings posters and 


streamers 


famous literary characters 


ind writers. About a dozen honor pupils 
were briefed on helping children select 
books, taking orders for books not on 
hand, and keeping track of the number 
of books purchased 

The dav of Book Fair mem- 
rable one for the children. A holiday 
spirit seemed to pervade the atmosphere 
The voungsters kept their 


was a 


scheduled 
ipporntments and were loath to leave 
ufter 15 minutes. Our goal of having 
child book 


ichieved; some bought four 


was virtually 
After mak 


ing their purchases, children clustered 


every buv a 


in groups and compared stories and pic- 
tures. The girls seemed to favor Bronte’s 
Wuthering Heights, Alcott’s Little Wo- 
men Junior Miss, Jackson's 
Ramona, Spyri's Heidi; the bovs chose 
Gilbert’s Robin Hood Aleott’s Littl 
Men, Considine’s The Babe Ruth Story 
ind Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe 


Benson's 


All day Jong children proudly carried 
their purchases with the glossy pictures 
At least for the present the 
lure of the comic books has abated 


showing 


The consensus among teachers is that 
the Book Fair was effective in starting 
and building home libraries and in ex- 
tending the pupils’ reading interests. We 
have decided to make the Book Fair an 
annual event. 
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You'll Be 


Interested to Know 


W. De Angel 
High S lin 


N.Y ‘I 
n the Wilson Library Bull 
v instances, high school stu 


e than their parents 
it 


lemanding 


mm mic energy to 


mn many 


d to writ 


eque ste 


] 
me detall answers to ques 


reading 


Swarth- 


rua-Curric ular 


ittend 


MAX J. HERZBERG 


Committee 


their 


find their 
isier for them 
helpful brochur entitled “Books 
Academically Retarded Children,” 
wen prepared by the Department 
a | ibr iries, \ isual Aids and Radio of 
the Newark (N. J.) Board of Education 
Here will be found lists of attractive and 
re iding 


+ 


} 


nteresting 


| 


nm grades one 


who ire 


naterial for children 
o eight particularly those 
experiencing reading diffic ul 
under ind older chil- 

} 


dren attention has been given to books 


ties. For both 


beautiful illustrations, large print 


mature reading in 
» childish format 


Vin ibul ir\ 


Discussion Topics for December T-A-B Club Books 


HUSKY 


>W 


300 TRICKS YOU CAN DO 


\ 
\ i 


\\ 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 
7 East 12 St., New York 3, N. Y 


| would like to try out (check one) 


the Junior T-A-B CLUB 
the Senior T-A-B CLUB 


Please send free book 
Nome 
School 
Address 


School 


City 


scene of this book laid? Is there 
h place? Does the 
book help 
Henry spe 


ull What \ 


mater 


hime? 


WODEHOUSE ANTHOLOGY 
What I 


characters 


ippe ir more 


sy 


WATCH FOR THE DIVIDENDS... 


Please tell ur T-A-B CLUB mem 
| nh they will 
din ice nad bo ks one 
four purchased this term 
mur I A-B CLI B secrTe- 
» send in vour December order as 

On as possible in order to be 
] 


lends next month 


receive 


re idy tor 


English for All 


By HARDY FINCH 
Greenwich (Conn.) High School 
TE DISAGREE with writers of arti 
cles in popular magazines who 
must bend all our efforts 


to increase student reading speed In 


claim that we 


our opinion re iding rate is but one fac 
' 


iding pattern and should 


tor in th 
verstressec 


It is more important that our students 
learn to use efficiently different methods 
* reading with different materials and 
for different | 
In Secondary Education Ruth Strang 


that 


Urposes 


Columbia University, points out 


students need not won 
rate if thes 
liy 


reading 


ibout reading 


levelop efficient habits of 


Pupils,” she writes, “need to learn 


get an idea of the gener il patte rm and 


} 


theme of the article before beginning to 


ind then extract the 


maine ick i pal ig! iph r\ 


read it thoroughly 


paragraph and 
pattern of thought as 

lo this efficientls 
rate of read 
re of itse lf , 


build a definite 
thev read 


ibout 


Does Grammar Take? 


vrammal ind 


Does 


1 nt 
recen 


1 im | mcuace ima 
Phi Delta Kappan. He 
Studies typ lly show 
immiatica] 


i quest 


We mave just mpl in article 
t 22 new ) ! en-agers. Send 
] 


i stamped self-addressed enve Lope ind 


ve will forward a « 


Well, He Tried 


A sophom re it Yale 
know the 


Continued on page 


! on 
] 1 


University didn't 
nswer to a question in a lit- 


17-T) 








Fugitive Materials 


How to Capture Them for Future Use 


RE YOU confronted with a mass of 

L supplementary materials? Most so 

studies teachers are. Pamphlets 

pictures are likely to cluttet 

desk faster than thev can be 
] 


blem is to find a svstem of con 


| 
cial 
clippings 


lise d 
librarians call “fugitive 


re useful 
for the 
or enve 
notebooks 


That- 


nvelope 


hand 
wlders, pro 
. t 
} 
SUpPpiy 
t 


pictures, o1 


inserted f{ 


Intercultural Materials 


th, ¢ 


Social studies hers frequently nnd 


their desks bm 


} 
material seek 


promotiona 
, 
idvance the teach 


Mix h 


but the 


icular point of view 
material is valuable 
v to use it, or how to find 
mild be useful, is perplex 

Institute for American Demox 
Inc has make 

t ] materials 


He to schools 
Blot- 


intercultural 
ind textbook available 


illustrated 


t we 


found i 
suitable 


wav to 
1\ tilal 
stressing education 
ters covers are 
with reproductions of the 
“These 
pictures ot 
carry. titles 


Need “Em 
Ever Had,’ 


commemorative postage stamp 


Immortal Chaplains,” and 
whi h 


Win—We 
Team State 


} 
racial 
these To 


The Best 


groups 





like 
A}},” 
We 


Fought Fogether Let's Work To- 
gether 

These materials are 
the Anti-Defamation 
Brith 


lishe s 


from 
B Thal 
Phe latter organization also pub 
Pamphlets,” among 
The School-Centered Com- 
by S. E Lund 


i community can be introduced 


available 


League of 


Freedom 
, 
which Are 
munity Torsten show 
ing how 
to such topics as rural-urban neighbors 
labor 


community 


nationality groups in the 

Civil Rights: Barometer of 

Edward ] 

cle iling with he 
} ' } 


schools in teaching the 


we If ire 
Democracy, by Sparling 
responsibility — of 
reduction of fi 

tions; ABC's of Scape 
don W. Allport 


1 ] 1 l 
# Social Relationships among 


goating, by Gor 
\ Continuum 
Human 
i psychol vist 
examining the pher menon of persecu 

The Radio Listener's Bill of Rights 
Charles A. S 


presents 
i 


Groups is viewed b 


pmatr d rif hat 
} inn escribes Whia 
ners ¢ expect ind do about 
t of | programs 


ind Better Human 
William H Kilpatrick ce 


I 


ducation 
Relations, b 


} } 
fines the task of edu itional psvcholog 


} 
in bringir 


about better 
1 

ng of human beh 

} 11 

Phese pamphiet 


understand 
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school students, adult classes, and pop- 
ular reading. ADL offices, located at 
212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. ¥ 

and at 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4 
Ill., will supply these titles and others 


at 25 cents each. 


Social Studies Notes 


Road Maps of Industry, a weekly chart 
service providing colored graphs of current 


information, may be obtained 
tree by high school and college teachers 


Write to National Industrial 
Board, 247 Park Ave., New York 17 


eCconome 


Conterence 


N.Y 


For background reading of econo 
oblems two helpful books for teachers 
\ basis tor la 
understanding, by the 
Twentieth Century 
1949 
its pur 
ot Go 


vour local banker for a 


we Partners in Production 
bor-management 
Labor Conmnittec 
Fund. assisted by Osgood Nichols 
ind The Federal Reserve System 
ses and functions, by the Board 
rors (1947 Ask 


#t the latter 


American Union now publishes 
vine for popular reading 

The Nov. issue (Vol. I 
irticles on American for 

nd highway travel, youth 
dartments on recordings 
calendar for 


stimulates a bro 


American 


olidas January 


ider meaning for 


Subs ription $5 


studies 

ind suy i of New York State 
ty will be held Feb. 11 at Manhat 
tler Hotel 


nference of social 


urces of Teachir Material 
Iding, Ohio State Uni 
Olvic 20 

Haroip M 


ersits 


Lon« 





FRANK ERNEST HILL 


For his \ 0k, To 
Will Shakespeare (Dodd, Mead). Ow 
own with the Bard took 
English in Wauke 
School. We 
wanted to meet him again. But we did 
it the University of linois, in the 
Stuart Pratt Sherman, a very 
great teacher. He Shake 
speare fan 


Meet 


first meeting 
place in fourth-vear 


gan Township High nevel 


classes of 


mace us a 


took home some 
proot sheets of book bv a fellow 
Shakespeare fan—Frank Hill. Soon we 
found ourselves re ading passages aloud 
to the family. Then whole chapters. To 
Meet Will Shakespeare is that 


taming 


Then last winter we 
} 


enter 


Frank Hill for many years wrote pro 
CBS School of the Air 


He brings to his 


grams for the 
story the drama and 
even the dial rie of a good radio pro- 
gram 
Frank 


sit ind became 


And he brings scholarship, too. 
Hill taught in Stanford 
editor tor Longmans 
Green, and Co. With Joseph Auslander 
he brought together that ever popular 
The Winged Horse He 
( hauce rs famous tales into 
ind He ad 
mired Will studied 
him tor vears 
Frank Hills To Meet Will Shake 


speare lies somewhere between straight 


Univer- 


anth lows 
translated 


, 
readable musical—verse 


Shake speare and 


biography and the historical novel. In it 
Stratford and its people come alive. You 
walk with the young Shakespeare into 
London for the You meet the 
Burbages You 
account of 
a whole theatre 
one night and carted it away. You share 
the voung writer's success 
And so for making it a rare and de 

lightful pleasure To Meet Will Shake 
Frank Ernest Hill 


first time 
other 
hilarious 


ind his friends. 


come icross the 


how they dismantled 


speare, to 


A-plus 


goes our 





Not “a Penny 
for Your Thoughts” 


URING the 
| 


has urged a 


past vear this column 
bold new pre vram 
national 


to strengthen unity 


rth understanding based on re 

common learnings in the se 
} 

ools, We that 


n an attempt to individual 


} } 

hive snownh 
1 

meet the 


lifterences in the diversified aptitudes 
| 


' 


ind interests « the present-day high 
oo many specializa 
started too 


cutting the 


! 
trie elec \ ire t urls 


us serioush time for the 
curriculum consist 
t English, the Social Sciences, and 
h and Phy 


+] 


equil | I u the 


sical Education 
rred to the re gretta 


Lan a 


wCAde GeEcre as¢ 


cen 

nentary geodr iphy 
relatively 
study t ad 


} 
ol 


After ke 
stantial citizen 
I think it is tragic 


tf ou people take 


MOMICS ining 


fact very sul 
uS SAVING 


y 7 per cent ¢ 


--- But S100 


kinde rgarten economics ‘ 


I know 


i complex process, that 


t course in 
OF « 
lite today is 


} 


mars that education for 


itizenship education requires more 


than textbook study 


that it includes as 
essential but goes bevond the regular 
iffairs 

especially 
Extracurric- 
participation in student 


study and discussion of current 


presented in periodicals 
idapted for classroom use 
ular activities 
government, school programs, and com- 
munity development are all important 
ingredients in the well-rounded curricu 
lum 
But I know too that “knowledge is 
that knowledge of the facts and 
ind of the world 
idequate And 
nably harmonious and peaceful 
living, for that degree of unitv essential 


sth and 


power 


needs of our country 
must be ind thorough 
for reas 
to national streny 


progress, we 
must have a wide common understand 
ing of the principles and the conditions 
ter the greatest 


practic ibility for the 


hicl ] 
which promise ine 
perpetuation of 
freedom 


We as teachers 


trators. therefore. have a stern responsi 


ind Ss hool adminis- 


bility. We must not only carry on a va- 


ried and broad program ot educational 
activities. We must 
} 


to make increasingh 


ilso find the way 
vital and meaning 
ful for voung people the effort to master 
the skills and knowledge they must pos 
sess in common 


Now here are the dollars for your 
thoughts 
] Send to us not 


1950. a 


later than January 15 
statement of not more than 
a thousand words, setting forth your 
recommendations of a four-vear 
equ nee ot require d SOK ial science 
struction, five 

| 


graces 


periods per week 
9 to 12 


what vou rec 


inclusive, showing 
mmend as the subject 
of each of the « ight semesters 
LOB, LOA, TIB, LILA, 12B 
ind why 


you rec ommend 


matter 
YB, YA 
ind 12A 
each semester's unit 

Assume that English and Health and 
Physical Education are also required 
subjects 

State what in general vou assume as 
the previous instruction im the social 
ninth 
you 


} 
sciences in grades below the 


Include any general comments 
ire to make 
For the three 
to be the 

Board of Judges 
Vagazine § will pay the 
$50, $25. and $25 
will 


Magazine s 


yt. Stirdlater 


Editorial Board 
Magazines 


statements adjudged 
ind useful 
Scholastic 


ontributors 


mificant 


most si 


! 
Dy the 


respec tively 
| he “ 
Scholastic 


statements be long to 


Chairman 
Scholastic 








\EHOMEROOM 313 


\ 


“WV AY we have a Christmas party in 


Svlvia_ asks 


know bring ipples and popcom 


our homeroom? 
You 


ind exchange gifts 
Yes by ill 


lesson in 


The answer is means!” 


Many a 
thinking 


valuable straight 


in ethics, and moral conduct 
in be taught by going along with the 
spirit of the season 

Here ire 
homeroom teachers who would like to 


speci il 


some suggestions for busy 


have a Christmas homeroom 
program 

1. Your program committee puts on 
‘Christmas in the Air,” 
Nov. 30 
of Christmas 
teen-agers on 
radio stations. No 
Stu- 


the radio play 
which is in Practical English 
1949, p. 4. It’s the story 
in other lands as told by 
1 world hook-up of 
advance preparation 
dents read from P. I 
2. Panel 


students sit at 


necessary 


discussion. Four or 


table in 


more 


tront of room 


ind consider the answers to these ques- 
What is the 
( hristmas tor 


true meaning of 


Has 


our country become too commercial? To 


hons 
you? Christmas in 
whom should we give Christmas gifts? 
Christmas cards? Should we think about 
world and the brotherhood of 
man at Christmas time? What do you 
imagine the Christmas celebration will 


peac ec 


be like this year for the average Euro= 
pean teen-ager? The Chinese and In- 
1 Christian boy Invite 


dian girl? 
and other 


and 
questions 


students 


comments from 

3. Collect money and goods for a 
Christmas basket. Instead of exchanging 
gifts, bring canned goods and money 

for a chicken) to make a Christmas 
basket for a needy family. Send basket 
to a charity to distribute. 

4. List on the blackboard the names 
of charities which need help in collect- 
ing and distributing toys and gifts. En- 
courage students to help with these 
projects. 

5. Help some needy family or school 
S. For information 
about CARE packages (which are as 
write to CARE, 


overseas or in [| 


low as $5.50 a month), 


20 Broad St., New York 5. For informa- 
tion about befriending needy children, 
write to Save the Children Federation 
1 Madison Ave... New York 10 See 
Sc holastic Teacher Nov. 2 1949, issue, 

6. Plan a special program to be given 
at a local orphanage or home for the 
iged Suggestions group = singing, 
story-telling, etc.) 

7. Discuss how to get a job during 
Students 
ready have “lined up” jobs tell how they 


Christmas vacation who al- 
did it and report on previous experi 
ences. Point out that such jobs furnish 
lively material for oral and written re- 
ports for school clubs and classes 

8. Discuss such Boy-dates-Girl ques- 
tions as how to give a party, techniques 
for dining at a restaurant, for taking a 
girl to a dance, etc See Dec. 7 P. E 

Y. Discuss intriguing and worthwhile 
things to do during the ¢ hristmas holi- 
days good books to read; movies and 
plays to see; lectures to hear; museums 
and art galleries to visit; and interesting 


hikes to take. 


Wituiam Faven, Guidance Editor 








Teaching Aids for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Egypt—(p. 7) 
How We Live in Egypt—(p. 10) 


Aims for the Pupil 
To unde 


nters ar 


rstand 
mind the Nile 
retiquuts 


a] 
valley 


ippreciate ! 
Nile 


zation in the 
int something 


3. To ke 
| 


} 
aleve 


ibout modert 

w facts about the 
government that center 
of the ile and the 
Suez ( 


} 
Wal 


fellow 


Procedure 
After the articles have 
] 


class may wish to approach the study 
f Egypt in one or mor he follow 


VaVvs M iking a Play \ Round | i 
Talk; A Ouiz 


“NIGHT OF THE TEARDROP” 
A Play 


| 1 
Let us imagine that several members 
pavil 


| i visit to Mah 
h in rard 


yinie it garden secuon oO 


We will pretend that Lola Yah 


mur class are 


‘ ‘ 


rrespondent from 
Is June 17, the 


ind the E ry pti in 


us. It 


1 Testiy i] 


time 


bov’s mother is telling the storv of the 
tears of Isis. We can 
f such a visit in the form of a play 
Who plavers be? (Mahmoud 
mother; his fath his sisters--Ne 
Nabaw 71a ind F 
brother Ishmail: Lola: the 
} 


our class 


present a report 


will the 
Fawiza itma 
visitors 
trom 

M ihm mid 


mly three 


tells us that Ishmail is 

vears old and that Fatma is 

five. You mav decide that these little 

should be taking i In that 
1 7 

case they will not appear in our play 


We cannot walk Mahmoud’s 
} 


without an exchange of greetings 


mes nap 
into 
home 
It would be natural to express our pleas- 
ure in being invited to pav a visit, to 
sav something about the good time we 
re having in Egypt, and to speak about 
the coming ocean vovage or plane trip 
back to America. But 
tion would use up muc h of the time we 
have to spe nd on our play So let’s savy 
that the curtain rises just as Mahmoud’s 
mother is telling the children about the 
Look again at the theme 
irticle and put the statements about 
the “Night of the Teardrop” into dia- 
logue form. Nefisa or Fawiza might 
ask their mother questions: “Do they 


ill this conversa- 


goddess Isis 





have this festival all over 


“Will the Nile 
Perhaps you can find a book of myths 
and le that will tell 
thout the tears of Isis 

After the 


o the practical side 


the world?” 


begin to rise tomorrow? 


gends you more 
father could turn 
~ the matter and 
isk his son Mahmoud to tell the visitors 
| “Nilo 


story, the 
' 
yout the thousand-vear-old 
meter.” 
we ULS 
n in the direction of the 
ions they to ask 
na like the river rise?” “Aren't 
foods dangerous?” “What 
Nile to get so muddy in 
September? It 
been spreading over the Nile valley for 
] the 


vears haven't 
piling up and making the land higher?” 


visitors turn the con 
ques 
“How high do 


de ( ick 
to see 
causes the 
August 
mud 


and 


lavers ot have 


thousands of been 


Father and son will reply to these ques- 


tio bout the amount of water need 


ed, about the 


deposits of mud drawn 
the 
slow-flowing Nile which seldom causes 
when it floods. The mother 
could speak of the wheat and vegeta 
bles for the poor man’s table that come 
in abundance the fields have 
plentv of water. 

Next. we will ask Lola to tell this 
incient storv about Eg, pt and the Nile 


from Ethiopia’s mountains, about 


| image 


when 


i dream, the ruler 
Nile. | p out ot 
the water came seven cows, fat and 
healthy is the 


meadow, Pharaoh saw seven more cows 


Once long igo mn 


if Egvpt stood bv the 
ind 


were @razing in 


These wer¥re le an 
ate up the fat 


water 

and they 
cows. A second dream came to Egypt's 
ruler. He seven full ears of corn 
growing on one stalk after them 
came seven thin ears that devoured the 


come from the 


ind miset ible 


Saw 


and 


good ones. Joseph, a Jewish vouth who 
had been brought to Egypt by a cara- 
van of traders, was called upon to ex- 
plain Pharaoh’s dream because he knew 
about such things. The fat cows and the 
full 


seven of 


ears represented vears of plenty, 
them, Joseph declared. The 


lean ears and the lean cattle represented 





FREE READING 


Would you or other teachers in 
your building like additional copies 
of the 16-page picture booklet. 
idventure into the Past? (See No- 
vember 9 You don’t have 
to be a subscriber to Scholastic 
Magazines to get as many copies as 
you can profitably your 
classes. It is free in classroom quan- 
tities. Send postal card to Don Lay- 
man, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


issue.) 


use in 











seven vears of hunger. The young man 
advised Pharaoh to build granaries and 
to store up grain during the good har- 
vests so that there would be a supply of 
food for the vears when the Nile failed 
to spread enough water and rich mud 
over the land of Egypt. Joseph was put 
in charge of the department of agricul 
ture and everything happened as_ the 
dream had foretold 
had been built, the people of Egypt 
had food to carry them through the lean 


vears 


Because granaries 


visitors could add to the 
recalling they 
learned about Egypt in different grades 
They tell 


ibout Egyptian writing and objects of 


The S 
conversation by what 


it school might something 


irt. discoveries of the archaeologists or 
visits to the Egyptian rooms of mnu- 


Mahmoud should be sure to de 
| 


seums 
ie and his friends play cops 

round the ancient Pyra- 
mids. The Americans could speak of the 


observed in the city 


S¢ ribe how 


ind robhe Ts 


contrasts thev have 
pe ople riding in new cars, others riding 


camels; bazaars and modern. stores 


auto horns and the cries of 
water hovs 
Close 


school 


honking 


the play with some talk about 
The visitors from our class will 
their school clothes 
term, holidays and amuse 
those of Mahmoud 
Lola. The two voung people from Cairo 
should tell what the United States In- 
formation Service 
them. Nefisa, 
help their 


sweets to 


compare studies 
le noth of 


with 1 


ments and 


Library means to 
Nabawazia 
Egy phan 


the curtain 


Fawiza and 
mother to 


the 


serve 
guests ind 
closes 

Let us cast the play several times 
and ask the different groups of plavers 
to search the articles for ideas for dia 
logue. Each cast will then present its 
version of the visit to Mahmoud’s home 
It will be helpful to follow this brief 
outline in assigning responsibility for 
various parts of the conversation 


Casting the Play 
1. The Tears of Mother, 


Fawiza. 
. The Nilometer 


Questions and 


Isis Nefisa 
Father, Mahmoud 
Answers—All 

Joseph in Egypt—Lola 

What We Learned About Egypt 
U. S. visitors 

School davs and Plavtime 
and girls 
Refreshments 
za, Nabawazia 


ROUND TABLE TALK 


Let us have a round table discussion 
in which we hear the thoughts of farm- 


All bovs 


Mother, Nefisa, Fawi- 











COMING IN JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: December 14 
Theme Article: British East Africa 
Christmas Radio Play: Twinkles 
Health and Nutrition: How's You 

Health? 


No issues December 21 and 28 
(Christmas interval) 











irchaeologists ind 
Lite in 
Egypt So that we can have in @X- 
of ideas, let there be an Ameri 
in and an Egyptian in each ot the 
Atter 


teers have re gistered for the 


rs engineers 


statesmen on the subject f 


h trie 


four occupation groups volun- 


roles they 
vill play, they will carefully study the 
irticles about Egypt tor 
They make notes and reter to 


them during the unrehearsed discussion 


t} 


alking points 
should 


iat follows the reading period 


I 
Suggested topics tor discussion 

1. Farmers, those who till the soil: 
Egypt is the gift of the Nile”; mon- 
mud; Lake Victoria 
height wheat 
cotton 
i vear from land farmed for thousands 
delta farms; Aswan Dam 


Irrigation projects 


soon ind c illing 


the river's vegetables, 
sugar harvesting several crops 


of vears new 


2. Engineers engaged in dealing 
with the sources of power in nature: 


The Nilometer 


wheels of ancient Egypt; Aswan Dam 


canals and water 


sources of water found in the 
Lake Victoria: Ethiopia as a source of 
the Nile’s mud supply 


' 
ro s 
projec 


oases 


new engineering 


irrigation in other lands 


3. Statesmen, those who show wis- 

dom in directing matters of 
ment: 

The Sudan, and 

Nile and its water svstem 

in the Sudan; an 

i Sudan united 

» Suez ( 


govern- 


control of 


Great 


fF g\ pt s 


independent 
with Egypt 
inal; the « 
1969 


ommit- 
vpt in new riga- 


prover 


' 

4. Archaeologists, those who make a 

study of past human life and activities 

as shown by the relics of ancient peo- 
ples: 

Drv clim: is an 


us inds 


iid to the 


th paper 


in Egvpt 
in gv} 


leardrop 


2. From June to September, men go 


through the citv of Cairo everv day, 
calling news of the Nile. What do they 
tell the people? (The height of the 

3. For | 
*t Cairo have used a huge ruler to meas- 


What is the 


river ) 

a thousand years the people 
ure the rising of the river 
ruler called? (A Nilometet 

1. How were 
their living in Egypt seven thousand 
vears ago? (By 


most people earning 
farming 

5. Great stone tombs built for mighty 
kings who lived thousands of vears ag 
still stand in What are they 
called? 

6. What height in the rise of the river 
betokens drought? (Less than 20 feet) 

What gives the Nile its chocolate- 

rown color in August and September? 
Mud from the mountains of Ethiopia) 
8. What has formed by the 
mud which the Nile drops near the 
shore of the Sea? (A 
plain or delta 

9. What height shown by the Nilo- 
meter, at the 
brings joy to the people? 
feet) 

10. What have 


been used in Egypt since ancient times? 


Egvpt 
Pyramids ) 


been 


Mediterranean 


season of river rising, 


About 25 


irrigation devices 


The water wheel and canals) 

11. What modern irrigation structure 
can be rhe 
Dam) 

12. Why 


season 


seen at Aswan? Aswan 
Nile in its flood 
(The 


at ley el \ al- 


does the 


seldom cause damage? 


river flows slowly through 
ley 


13. How 


the presence of 


do some. scientists explain 


water in the oases of 
They 
through underground channels from the 
Nile 

14. One of the Nile’s sources is a lake 
1.500 miles south of Egypt What is its 
name? (Lake Victoria 

15. What 
ver the highlands 
June? (The 

16. What wealth pours out of Ethi- 
Rich 


the desert? believe it comes 


steady south wind blows 
of Ethiopia every 


monsoon 


pia mito Egypt each summer? 
mud 

17. What countries own the 
Sudan? (Great 


Anulo- 
Britain and 


vpti 
Vptian 


How 


England 


many miles does i ship 


save in sailing to the 
ist through the Suez ¢ 
of around Africa? (6,000 
19. Both Lola and Mahmoud, our 


ung correspondents from Cairo speak 


inal Ill- 


t spe nding much of their free time at 
t certain interesting place in their city. 
What place is this? (The United States 


nformation Service Library) 


For 


ore Scholastic 


Santa Gains Weight—(p. 12) 


In this story about the evolution of 
Santa Claus, we learn something of the 
influence of Thomas Nast 


the mid-nineteenth 


cartoonist of 
upon the 
jolly bearer of Christmas gifts 


century, 
wav the 
is pictured today Suppleme nted by 
lines selected trom Clement Moore’s “A 
Visit from St. Nicholas” and a sampling 
of Nast cartoons, “Santa Gains Weight” 
mitke il 


would 


talk 


inferesting homeroom 


Cruiser Bus—(p. 13) 


A satety-first talk with a punch to it 
could be built on this report of a lunch- 
stop chat with the driver of a cruiser 
Have the Grey- 
hound school teaches its students to live 
up to the Greyhound motto of “Safety, 
Reliability, and Courtesy.” 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Quiz 


bus someone tell how 


1. What is Egypt's chief crop? (Cot- 
ton) 
2. What are the great stone tombs of 
Egypt called? 
3. Flood into the Nile 
from the mountains of which country? 
Ethiopia) 
4. What lake is the largest fresh 
water lake in Africa? (Lake Victoria) 
5. The Suez Canal links the Mediter- 
Sea to what Red 


Pyramids 


Waters pour 


ranean other sea? 
Sea 
6. Which 


working to 


United Nations 

promote world 
UNESCO 
of the vast fro- 
South Pole? (Ant- 


igencyv 18 
peace 
through education? 

7. What is the 


zen continent at the 


Thane 


irctica ) 

8. What U. S. explorer set up a base 
camp there called Little America? Ad- 
miral Richard E. Byrd 

9. The United Nations has worked 
mit a plan for the future of what coun- 
trv’s former Italv’s) 

10. OF pr duct is Tran the 


vorld’s fourth largest producer? (Petro 


African colonies? 


what 
leum 


Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, 
ACROSS 1- 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, 
1. EGYPT'S STORY 1-« 2-t 
5-a; 6-a, 7-c; 8-b; 9-c, 1l0-a 

2. ‘B’ OR 'G’ DRIVER: 1-G; 2-B 
-( 
3 


Ps 
5 


NEWS COPYREADER 

(Western) Germany; 3-Iran 
tions; 5-petroleum (or oil 6-jet 
4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 
Nicholas; 2-Sahara 


1-Antarctica 
4-United 
7-Cuba 


1-Saint 


13-T 


eacher see pag 
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Kodok Flash Bantam f/4.5 
Camera — Smallest Kodak 
miniature; makes full-color 
Kodachrome transparencies 
—for projection on home 
screen—for big Kodachrome 
Prints. Lumenized {/4.5 
lens. 1/200-second shutter. 
Built-in flash. $49.5Q. 
Flasholder, $11.08. 95 


Brownie Hawkeye Camera 
Takes twelve black-and-white 
shots per roll of Kodak 620 
Film... nine full-color pictures 
per roll of Kodacolor 620 

Film. “Flash” shots, too, with 
Kodak Photo Flasher 

Camera, $5.50. Kodak Photo 
Flasher, $1.55 


\ Kodak Camera has a wonderful 
way of remembering — keeps good times fresh and clear 


in your memory—#ot only Christmas fun, but the whole 
year's big times, the tmivels, the adventures, the new friends. | 
Each one of thes@ modern Kodak cameras takes full-color | 
as well as black-andvhite pictures —and at night, too, with 


the help of flash. New low prices include Federal Tax 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Kodak Duoflex Camera — Big, brilliant 
reflecting finder shows you exactly what 
ou press the button. 
Negatives, 244 x 2'4. With fixed-focus 
Kodet Lens in luding protective lens 
shield, neck strap, $12.75. With focusing 
Kodar {/8 Le $19.85. Flasholder, $3.33 


you re getting before \ 


Brownie Reflex Camera 


the view finder gives you a preview of your 


pictire. So easy to make sure that your 
snaps are comp ed just right Negatives, 


1% x 1%. Camera, $10.95; Flasholder, $4.03 


- Large image on 


Browale Flash Six-20 Camera 
Makes splendid snaps “right 
around the clock.” Full-color 
pictures, too. Two-position 
tocusing helps you get 

sharp a, snaps. Nega- 

tives, Bx 314. Camera, 


$11.75; Plasholder, $2.92. 


Kodak Tourist Camera — Finest folding 
model yet Smart. modern styling. Enclosed 
optical view finder. New-type shutter 
release for bedrock steadiness. Black-and 
white pictures, 2% » 344; Kodacolor Prints, 
about 3% x 5. Range of models from 
$24.50 to $95.00 
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SO SMOOTH 


..it almost writes 
by itself!’ 
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“THE GIFT OF SMOOTHER WRITING” 
—WITH WATERMAN’S 14Kt. GOLD, 
100% HAND-GROUND POINTS 


You'll be really lucky if you receive a Waterman's 


for Christmas! Not only are these new Waterman’s 


the smoothest-writing pens that ever touched paper 


—they’re the smartest-looking beauties you’ve ever 
seen! So start hinting—for Waterman’s Crusader 

at $5—or the Corinth at $8.75—or the Stateleigh 
at $13.50. They're available at leading dealers, 


along with matching pencils to make perfect sets! 
HOODED PoInTS $V 
. @ BEST BETS FOR CHRISTMAS 
you have a choice 
ee -and a pomt 
to match your 
writing toa” 


Waterman's Crusader $5 
Weterman’s Corinth $8.75 


a Pencil, Ball Pointer) $10 
I Waterman’s Stateleigh $13.50 


Waterman’s 
THE MOST FAMOUS NAME IN FOUNTAIN PENS FOR Waking Quality 


YOUNG WRITERS! Win cash prizes for your stories, poems, essays. 
Contest sponsored by Waterman's. Send for rules (fiee) — Scho- 
lastic Writing Awards, 7 East 12th Street. New York 3, N.Y. 


UNION MaDe 

















Western Allies Give 
Germany More Rights 


The Western Allies have given the 
young Federal Republic of Germany 
a helping hand toward becoming a 
member of Europe's family of na- 
(See Junior Scholastic, Octo- 
ber 5 and 26.) 


tions 


Earlier this year the Western Al- 
lies—the U. S., Britain 
united their zones of Western Ger- 


and France— 
many. The people were given a 
chance to vote in free elections for a 
In September the Fed- 
eral Republic ot 


parliament 
C-ermany was set 
ip 
The Allies promised to help the 
young republic grow into a healthy 
The Allies warned they 
would make sure the republic stayed 
! 


lemocrati 


Last 


nation 


and pe acetul 
month the Allies and the Re 
ment 


igreement 


public signed in auree These 


ire some points in the 
|. The Allies 


tling, o1 


will disman 
1S factories 


I hese 


stop 
tearing down 
ractories 


in the Re public 


along with nan others were being 
dismantled to prevent the Republic 


naking 


factories 


from ever 
The 18 


ake nachinery 


war equipment 


will be used to 
and other supplies 
for the pe iwwetul needs of the grow- 
ng Republic 

2. The Allies will allow the Re- 
public to build passenger, trade, and 
fishing ships but no warships 

3. The Republic 

main a democratic 
hold tree 


to build up an army 


promises to re 
nation and to 
elections. It promises not 

1. The Republic will be allowed 
to send business representatives to 
many foreign nations. These repre- 
sentatives will try to increase trade 
between the Republic and other na- 
tions 

Under the Allies 


agreement the 


also promise to help the Republic 
some U N. 
N. Food and 


Organization 


become a member of 
agencies such as the U 
Agricultural and the 


International Trade Organization 


1 Denver Post Staff Photographer Cloyd Teter 


Keith represents U. S. students. 


Denver Boy Chosen 
To Work with UNESCO 


Keith Berry, 17, of Denver, Col- 
orado, has been chosen to represent 
all U. S. students at the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 

UNESCO is working to promote 
world peace through education. It is 
trving to improve the schooling wot 
and girls in many backward 
Through UNESCO many na- 
tions work together and exchange 
their ideas and knowledge. UNESCO 
believes this helps peoples to under- 
better 


bovs 


lands 


stand one another and _ pre- 


serves pe ace. 


ELECTED TO COMMISSION 

Keith Berry is a senior at Denver's 
South High School. He is president 
of the Denver All-city Student Coun- 
cil and a representative of the Na- 
tional Association of Student Coun- 
cils 

This national council elected Keith 
to a U. S. commission which advises 
our State Department on UNESCO 
affairs. Keith is the youngest mem- 
ber of the commission, which will 
meet in Washington, D. C. 

A Scholastic Magazines reporter 
recently interviewed Keith at his 
home by telephone. Keith was pre- 
paring to leave for school. 


*Meons word is defined on page 14. 











“What can U. §S 
UNESCO? 


students do for 
asked our reporter. 


STUDENTS CAN HELP 
break 


schools, 


“We 


prejudices* in ou 


must try to down 

our 
our communities- espec ially 
racial and religious prejudice,” Keith 
answered 


homes 


“We must learn to under- 
stand the peoples of other countries 
This will help keep peace in the 
world.’ 

Keith believes all can 
help the U. N. by studying what it 
does for all people of the world. 


students 


“In Denver we have had several 
programs in our high schools to help 
students learn more about the U. N.,” 
he said. 

Keith spends a great deal of time 
reading, but his favorite sports are 
basketball, football, and track. He 


likes music and dancing 


First Jet Engine Sent 
To U.S. from Britain 


Great Britain has given the engine 
of its first jet plane to the U. S 

The engine is now on display in 
the Smithsonian Institution of Wash 
ington, D. C., along with the Wright 
brothers’ Kitty Hawk. (See Junior 
Scholastic, November 16. ) 

Sir Frank Whittle, a British en 
gineer, invented the jet engine. He 
first started work on it in 1930. He 
perfected the jet engine in March, 
1941, when it was used to power a 
plane for the first time in history. 

Aviation otten 
this jet engine to the Wright broth 
ers’ Kitty Hawk, the plane which 
made the first powered flight carrv- 
ing a man. Both inventions marked 
important new advances in aviation 
history 

On December 17, 1949, the U. S. 
Post Office Department will issue a 
new airmai] stamp commemorating 
the Kitty Hawk's first flight 46 years 
ago. To show the great progress 
made in aviation since then, a jet 
plane will deliver the stamps to Day- 
ton, Ohio, birthplace of the Wrights. 


experts compare 








Shah of Iran 
Tours the U.S. 


The Shah (King) of Lran is tour- 
ing the U. S. He is the first monarch 
from the Orient to visit the U. S. 

The Shah flew from Iran to Wash- 
ington, D. C., in President Truman's 
plane, the Independence. After a 
royal welcome at our capital, the 
Shah visited New York, N. Y. There 
he spoke before the United Nations. 

From New York City the Shah 
visited many U. S. points of interest 
automobile factories in De- 
farms in the Midwest, and 
dams and reservoirs in the Far West. 

The 30-year-old Shah has 
ruler of Iran for eight years. 
than twice the size of Texas 
and has a population of about 17,- 
000,000. It is the fourth 
largest producer of petroleum 

Most of the people of Iran are 
tarmers. But only about one tenth of 
the soil is suitable for farming. The 
Shah is visiting the U. S. to study 
our ways of farming, 


such as 
troit, 


been 
Iran is 
more 


world’s 


soil conserva- 
and irrigation. He is inspecting 
factories to learn ways of building 
up Iran’s small industries 

Since World War II the U. S. has 
granted Iran millions of dollars to 
build up its farm lands, industries, 
and armed forces. The Shah is ex- 
pected to ask for more money. 

The Shah invited 
Truman to visit Iran 


tion, 


has President 


ot the 
met,” the 


“President Truman is one 
finest men I have 
Shah said. “He is a good and true 
man. We admire him in Iran be- 
cause he is working for peace and 
that is what the world needs now.” 


ever 


italian Colonies 


The United Nations General As- 
sembly has approved a plan for the 
future of Italy's former African 
colonies. (See Junior Scholastic, No- 
vember 30. ) 

The General Assembly has ruled 
that Libya is to become independent 
by 1952. Somaliland is to be placed 
under Italy’s control but will become 
independent by 1960. Eritrea’s inde- 
pendence will be delayed a year 
while the U.N. finds out what kind 
of government Eritreans wish. 


*® Means word is defined on page 14 
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Broken lines on map show parts of Antarctica claimed by various 
countries. Cross marks Queen Maud Land, where explorers are going. 


Expedition Sets Out for Antarctica 


A polar land expedition is on its 
way to Queen Maud Land, Antarc- 
tica. Antarctica is the vast frozen 
continent at the South Pole. This 
will be the first time men have ex 
plored Queen Maud Land by land. 

A Norwegian polar explorer, Cap 
tain John Giaver, is leading the ex- 
pedition. It is made up of 14 scien- 
tists from Norway, Britain, Sweden, 
Canada, and Australia. An observer 
from South Africa is also going along. 

The scientists will travel deep into 
the Queen Maud Land interior by 
foot, sled and dog team, and snow 
tractor. They will survey the 
interior from two planes. 

Parts of this large area were sur- 
veyed and photographed from a 
plane by German scientists in 1938- 
9. Their photographs showed huge 
mountain areas free of snow and ice. 
This may mean that the climate of 
Antarctica is getting a little warmer. 

For two years Captain Giaver and 
his party will collect scientific facts 
about Queen Maud Land's plant 
and animal life, weather, tides, and 
glaciers. They also will search for 


also 


valuable minerals. Some scientists 
believe Queen Maud Land holds de- 
posits of lead, iron, copper, silver, 
gold, coal, and uranium. 

In the past 200 years many coun 
tries have sent expeditions to Ant- 
arctica. U. S. polar explorers first 
reached Antarctica in 1928. That 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd and 
his expedition set up a base camp 
on the Bay of Whales in the Ross 
Sea. The base camp was called 
“Little America.” The U. S. never 
claimed that it owned Little America. 

Other countries have claimed 
parts of Antarctica. These countries 
are: Britain, Chile, Argentina, Aus 
tralia, New Zealand, France, and 
Norway. Russian scientists also have 
explored land inside the Antarctic 
Circle 

Antarctica is one of the world’s 
coldest regions. Temperatures there 
range from 50 to 100 degrees below 
zero. Raging gales and_ blizzards 
often sweep across its chilled wastes*. 
Penguins, gulls, seals, and whales 
live in Antarctica. It is about twice 
the size of the United States. 


year 
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British Woman Makes 
World Friendship Tour 


A British woman is touring the 
world as an “Ambassador of Friend- 
ship” and asking boys and girls to 
design a world friendship flag 

She is Lady Frederick Butterfield 
of Keighley, England. Lady Butter- 
field started on her tour 18 months 
ago. Recently she reported that boys 
and girls of 40 nations are now mak- 
ing designs for the world flag. They 
also are designing world friendship 
stamps 

The best world flag design will be 
chosen by the United Nations Ed- 
ucational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) 
Butterfield, 66 left 
Japan and is on her way to Ceylon. 


Lady recently 


From there she will visit 
tions of the Middle 
the U. § 
plans to visit schools in all 48 states. 


many na- 
She will 
next vear 


East 
travel to and 

“The greatest power tor peace in 
the world is our voung citizens.” she 
said recently “If ed- 


ucated to understand all peoples of 


our youth are 


the world we will not have any 


Wwar>rs 


Supreme Court Says: 
Replace Those Trees 


Since the 1890s the U. S. Govern- 


ment has passed many laws to pro- 


tect and conserve our forests. Many 
state governments also have 


} 


is ed sucn laws 


of our 
| 
a Washington State 


For ex ample 


s that | nbermen who chop 
tree nust replace them 
\ Washington State court backed 
up this law, saying: A state need not 
stand by idly while 
exhausted 
Recent! timberman of Washing 


ton cut ce 


its resources are 


ne trees to se I] logs 


, 
But h replace the trees 


trees He 


] iw 


he cu lown I ound 


State was 


ippe iled to our 


Supreme Co he highest court in 
the U.S 
held, or agreed with, the 
State law 


young 


But the me Court up 

Washington 
rhe timberman must plant 
of the 


trees in place 


| trees he 


cut down 


*® Means word is defined on page 14. 
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Planes Search for Oil 


U. S. scientists are using planes to 
find new supplies of petroleum far 
below the earth's surface. 

The plane is equipped with an in- 
strument called a magnetometer. It 
is towed behind the plane on a 65- 
foot cable. (See photo below. ) 

The 
thing 


magnetometer works some- 
like a compass. It detects* 
magnetic minerals in the earth. Many 
lavers of rock below the earth’s sur- 
face contain magnetic minerals. Large 
supplies of petroleum often are found 
near such layers of rocks. 

As the plane flies along, the mag- 
netometer measures the intensity, or 
strength, of the magnetic minerals 
As this intensity changes in different 
areas, the magnetometer clicks off 
electrical signals. These signals travel 
through the towing cable and are 
recorded on discs in the plane. 

After the plane lands, map experts 
study the Then they 
make large maps showing those areas 
with the most magnetic minerals 
Scientists study these maps to decide 
which areas are most likely to hold 
new supplies of petroleum. 

The airborne magnetometer is used 
for surveying areas which are hard 
to travel through 
lands, jungles, mountains, or deserts 


recordings 


suc h as swamp- 


It helps scientists survey areas rapid- 
lv. By 


using an airborne magnetom- 


eter scientists can survey about 500 
square miles of land a day. 

In the last three years the mag- 
netometer has been used to survey 
more than 500,000 square miles in 
the U. S The 
magnetometer was designed by scien 
tists of the Gulf Research and De- 
velopment Company 

During World War II the U. S. 
Navy used magnetometers to track 
down enemy submarines. 


and South America 


Health Caravans 


Cuba is now using health cara- 
vans*—hospitals on wheels—to check 
up on the health of its boys and girls, 
plantation workers, and farmers. The 
health caravans are bringing modern 
medical and dental care to people 
living deep in Cuba's interior. 

Each health caravan is made up 
of three vehicles. One is a clinic on 
wheels. This is a large truck equipped 
with complete doctor's and dentist's 
offices. The second vehicle is an am- 
The third is a large coach- 
trailer which provides living quarters 
for the six-man team of doctors, den- 
tists 


bulance 


and technicians in each health 
caravan 

The health caravans are part of a 
new rural* health program. started 
by Cuba’s president, Carlos Prio So- 
present 10 health 


carras. At such 


Caravans are in use 


ok 


Gulf phove 


A converted DC-3 tows the magnetometer on a 65-foot cable. 








Hamilton Wright photos 


Every Tuesday and Friday thousands of camels from all parts of the Sahara are bought, exchanged, and sold in Cairo. The 
camels in the photo above, on their way to the market, are passing the 5,000-year-old Sphinx and the Pyramid of Chephren. 


AKE a blank sheet of paper and a 
green crayon. Draw a line down 
the right side of the paper from top 
to bottom. Believe it or not 


drawn a map of Egypt! 


you ve 


Egypt is a square-shaped corner 
of the Sahara Desert. It is one of the 
most barren and empty countries on 
earth—except for that green line The 


the Nile 


River valley twists across the blazing 


slender green ribbon of 
Egyptian desert. This valley is one 
of the 
crowded farming regions 

The Nile valley is hot, and in Egypt 
it hardly ever rains. The blazing sun 
The air 


world’s richest and most 


beats down day after day 
is so dry that the climate is rather 
pleasant in spite of the heat 

The air is so dry that things do not 
as in most 
lands. Cloth and paper and metal 
and wood objects thousands of years 
old have been preserved by the dry 
climate. These objects tell us much 
about the Egyptians of long ago. 


rot or rust away so fast 





EGYPT 


They tell us that, four or five thou- 
sand years ago, the Egyptians had 
splendid artists and rich towns and 
well-kept farms. Probably you have 
seen pictures of the Pyramids of 
Egypt. These great stone buildings 
were tombs for mighty kings who 
lived long before the birth of Christ. 

We learn from these objects of an- 
cient Egypt that farmers have lived 
in the Nile valley for about seven 
thousand years. We learn that these 
Egyptian farmers depended on Fa- 
ther Nile for a living—just as the 
Egyptians do today. Nine tenths of 
the Egyptians have always been 
poor farmers, patiently tending small 
farms near the bank of the Nile 

A Greek who lived more than 400 
years before Christ wrote 
the gift of the Nile.” 

He meant that the Nile brings 
Egypt the rich soil of the Nile valley 
and the water to make that soil pro- 
duce Egypt's food 

If you spent a summer in Cairo, 


“Egypt is 


Egypt, you would see how this gift 
is given. Cairo is Egypt's capital and 
greatest city 

If you were in Cairo on June 17, 
you would hear the story of the tears 
of Isis. Isis was a goddess of the an 
cient Egyptians. Long ago, so the 
story goes, she wept for the death of 
her husband. Her tears filled the 
Nile and the river overflowed. 

Every year on June 17 the Egyp 
tians remember Isis’ tears with a 
festival, the “Night of the 
Teardrop.” And a few days later, the 
Nile begins to rise at Cairo. 

Then people begin to look out into 
the Nile at the island of Roda. There 
you will find a well. Inside it is an 
eight-sided pillar, marked off like a 
ruler. For a thousand years the peo 
ple of Cairo have used this huge 
ruler to measure the rising of the 
river. The pillar is called a “Nilo 
meter.” 

As the water level creeps up and 
up, Officials keep close watch on th« 


solemn 








Nilometer. From June to September, 
men go through the city every day, 
calling out the height of the river. 

The river swells slowly at first. 
The water rises because of rains that 
fell months earlier in lands far south 
of Egypt. 

In August and September the wa- 
ter gets very muddy. The current 
swirls along faster. The river rises 
more rapidly 

What causes this change? 

Egypt's “water supply system” has 
two parts. During most of the year 
the water comes from faraway Lake 
Victoria and nearby regions close to 
the Equator. But in August and Sep- 
tember a great flood pours in sud 
denly from the mountains of Ethio- 
pia. This flood brings mud from 


Ethiopia and the Nile turns choco- 
late-brown in color. We will tell you 
more about this two-part water sys- 
tem a little later. 

As the water rises, the stream 
bursts its banks and floods low-lying 
land. 

Everyone watches anxiously. If the 
water level rises less than 20 feet, 
the Egyptians know that hunger will 
stalk the land. There will not be wa- 
ter enough and the crops in the field 
will wither and die. 

If the Nilometer shows that the 
river has risen about 25 feet, there 
is great joy. The fields will have 
plenty of water. Warmed by the ev- 
erlasting sun, crops will spring up as 
if a magician had said: “Come 


forth!” There will be wheat and veg- 
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The life-giving waters of the Nile come to Egypt from Lake Victoria and from Ethiopia. 
Egypt, as big as Texas plus New Mexico, has a population of 20,000,000. 


etables for the poor man’s table. 
Sugar cane will thrive. There will be 
cotton to sell. 

For weeks the muddy water stands 
in the fields. Beginning in October 
the river level begins to drop. The 
water quietly disappears from the 
fields. It leaves behind a thin layer 
of mud. 

The mud is rich. It is like fertilizer 
for the fields. That is why the Egyp- 
tians can harvest two or three crops 
a year from land which has been 
farmed for thousands of years. 

Each year’s flood adds a new layer 
of mud. Thus the soil grows deeper 
and stays rich. 

Much of the mud never reaches 
the fields, but is carried away toward 
the Mediterranean Sea. The river 
drops this mud near the shore. The 
mud piles higher and higher. It has 
formed a triangular plain half as 
large as the state of Connecticut. 
This plain begins at Cairo. Here the 
river fans out into many channels 
which worm their way to the sea. 
Canals criss-cross the plain. This 
plain, called a delta, is the richest 
farm land in Egypt. 

So Egypt gets its food from the 
magic carpet of mud which Father 
Nile has unrolled on the sandy desert 
and in the sea itself. 


TAMING THE NILE 


Except for the Nile valley the only 
places in Egypt where farming is 
possible are in’ oases in the desert. 
And scientists believe the life-giving 
water of these oases comes under 
ground from Father Nile 

In many lands the people fear 
floods. Raging waters from swollen 
streams may tear away houses, and 
rip soil and crops from the fields. 

But the Nile flows slowly, for the 
Nile valley is almost level from the 
sea to the southern edge of Egypt. 
Sometimes, but not often, its floods 
cause damage. In most years the 
waters gently spread over the land 
and drop their rich treasure of Ethio- 
pian mud. 

The Egyptian farmer has struggled 
from ancient times to control and 
tame the mighty Nile. 

More than 5,000 years ago the 
farmer learned to dig canals to lead 
flood waters to fields that lay far 
from the river bank. He learned 
ways to make the Nile climb over 
its banks in times of low water. The 
most important of these ways is the 
water wheel. 





It is a wooden wheel that turns 
a circle of rope to which earthen- 
ware pitchers are tied. The pitcher 
at the bottom dips into the Nile. 
Rising as the wheel turns, the pitcher 
spills its water into a trough at the 
top. The trough leads the water to 
distant fields 

Nowadays you're likely to see 
empty gasoline cans instead of pitch 
ers. Otherwise the water wheels 
creak along just as they did thou- 
sands of years ago. Usually a buffalo, 
walking endlessly 
the wheel 

Except for this irrigation system 
men made little progress in harness 
ing the Nile until modern times 

At Aswan, in northern Egypt, is a 
great stone wall a mile and a quarter 
long. This is the Aswan Dam. Behind 
this barrier Nile waters back up to 
form a lake that 
miles long 

The dam controls the flow of the 
Nile all year round. Aswan and other 
dams provide water to irrigate mil 
lions of acres of rich farm land that 
once were useless 

Here's the Eyypts “water 
supply system” works nowadays 
There are two main sources 


in a circle, turns 


is sometimes 200 


Way 


SOURCE 1-—LAKE VICTORIA 


Egypt's reservoir is .a lake amid 
snow-capped mountains 1,500 miles 
south of Egypt. This is Lake Vic 
toria, the largest fresh-water lake in 
the world except Lake Superior 

Lake Victoria lies exactly on the 
Equator. Here it rains all year round 
The Nile, which is the “pipe” carry- 
ing Lake Victoria water to Egypt 
always has a good supply of water 
In winter and spring much of this 
water is held back by the Aswan 
Dam. Enough is allowed to go down 
to keep the farms of Egypt supplied 
with water 

The around Lake 
Victoria come in the first few months 
of the year 

It takes about six months for a 
raindrop that plops into Lake Vic 
toria to reach Egypt. That’s why the 
Nilometer at Cairo doesn’t show a 
rise in the river until June 


SOURCE 2—ETHIOPIA 


hardest rains 


There's another important part of 
Egypt's water system: Ethiopia 

Every June a steady south wind 
called the monsoon begins to blow 
Ethiopia 
from the Gulf of 


across the highlands of 
Th wind yryre 





European and American dairy animals do: not thrive in Egypt. Egypt is now 
developing the water buffalo as a milk-producer. Its milk is rich and healthful. 


wet and warm 
When the wind strikes the cool high 
lands, moisture carried by the wind 
turns to rami. 


Guinea and it is 


The rain turns mountain streams 
into torrents. The torrents rage down 
the western slopes, tearing away 
rocks and soil in their mad course 
These swollen streams meet rivers 
which twist westward to the Nile. 

The monsoon rains bring fertiliz- 
ing mud from Ethiopia to Egypt 
The monsoon rains also decide the 
height of the late summer flood 
Monsoons can’t be trusted. One year 
they bring long, steady downpours 
The next year the rain may be much 
lighter. Then Egypt has a dry year 

When the monsoon rains come 
dashing down the Nile, all the 200 
openings in the Aswan Dam are un- 
covered to let the water rush 
through. Otherwise the rich mud 
from Ethiopia would clog up the 
dam instead of fertilizing the fields 
of Egypt 

Today Egyptian engineers are 
talking about new projects which. 
they say, would end forever the fear 
ot drought. The first of these projects 
is a dam at the outlet of Lake Vic- 
toria. Work has already begun. This 
dam will control wate- for irrigation 
and also provide electric power. 

The plans include several other 
dams, reservoirs, and canals. Some 
of these would be located in the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 


As you can see by the map, more 
than half the Nile’s course lies in 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Great 
Britain and Egypt own this region 
together, but Great Britain really 
controls it. The British say they are 
training the people of the Sudan to 
govern themselves. 

This does not please the Egyp- 
tians. They want to make the Sudan 
part of Egypt. Then, they believe 
they will have more control over the 
Nile and its water 

The Egyptians need more wate! 
from the Nile because Egypt's pop- 
ulation is growing fast. There are 
now about 20,000,000 people in 
Egypt. By 1980 there may be 25, 
000,000. Egypt believes it must have 
more water to irrigate more land in 
order to feed its growing population. 

Egyptians are more interested in 
the Nile than in anything else in the 
world. But they also are keeping 
close watch on the northeast corner 
of their country. 

The Suez Canal runs through this 
part of Egypt. It links the Mediter 
ranean Sea to the Red Sea. A ship 
from England saves 6,000 miles in 
sailing to the Far East through the 
Suez Canal instead of around Africa 
This canal is of great importance in 
world trade 

The Suez Canal is now run by a 
committee of 32 members, appointed 
from several countries. After 1969 
Egypt will own the canal 





Mahmoud in his galabia 


By Mahmoud Mahemed Ibrahim 


LIVE in Cairo, the capital ot 

Egypt. My father is the doorkeep- 
er of the house of a rich man 
His 
house against thieves and loiterers* 

Near this rich man’s house is a 
kind of dormitory All the 
live My three-year 
ld brother, Ishmail, and I live there 
father. My mother and my 
Nehsa, 10, Fawiza. 8 


and Fatma, 5, have to 


very 


here duties are to guard the 


servants 


in this building 


vith my 
rour sisters 
Nabawazia 
Ve apart The dormitory 
men only. My 
Munera 


garden city 


from us 
vhere we live is for 
nother and 
That called a 
ithin ¢ Our 


1 
ether every lay if omy 


sisters live 
section. 1s 
uro family vets to 
nother’s 


wise 


WE HAVE RUNNING WATER 
Our dormitory mothers 
For 


tables 


und omy 
furni 


iome are made of stone 


beds, low and 
We 


other deco 


ture we have 
sinall couches with thin cushions 
annot afford pictures or 
itions. We do have plu nbing and 
¢ water. Nearly everyone in 
hax th 


ld ese 


well as providing the dormi 
rich pays 
or the tood clothing of all of 
is who live there. He does not 
tor the | 
nother and 
lo this out of his sn 
earns ten Egypt in por 
month 
enough to pay for everything our 
father often 


" nv tather’s master 


ind 
pay 
food and clothing of my 
\I must 


about 


sisters 


Has 


forty dollars) a This is not 


family needs, and my 


® Means word is defined on page 14 


How We Live 


goes into debt. At the beginning of 
every month, he pays his debts. Later 
he has to borrow money to finish 
the month. 

I am 11 years old and I go to a 
school named Kerabja. Egyptian 
boys and girls must go to school un- 
til they have, finished at least the 
seventh grade 

During this time all of us must 
study English for at least four years 
1 am also studying Arabic, geogra 
phy, history, arithmetic, and public 
health. My favorite subjects 
English and arithmetic. Twice a 
week we have lessons in the Moslem 


are 


religion 

We go to school eight months a 
vear and six days a week. We do not 
go to school on Friday. Friday is the 
Moslem hols Most Egyptians 
ire Moslems 


day 


WHAT | WEAR 


Every school day I get up at five 
in the morning and pray. | have 
breakfast at seven, and school starts 
it eight. I eat lunch at School 


gets out at four. Then I rush home 


one 


put on my galabia, and play soccer 
or basketball until dinner at six. In 
the evening | study for one or two 
hours and then go to bed 

My galabia is what | wear when 
It is a long flow 
night think 


| am not in school 


ing dress for boys You 


Hamilton Wright phe 
Sold! The wearer of the fez buys a 
work camel from the turban-wearer 


it looks like a nightshirt. In school 
I wear my school uniform of white 
trousers and shirt, and a black tie 

Most of our food is very spicy. We 
eat vegetables, pastry, sweets, melons 
and coffee mostly. Sometimes 
have meat, but it is too expensive 
eat often. We have no 
kitchen and do our cooking over a 
fire outdoors 


we 


tor us to 


During my summer vacations and 
iny free time I sometimes go to the 
seashore with relatives for a picnic. 
I also play with my friends along the 
Nile or around the Pyramids. We 
play games such as hide and seek o1 
cops and robbers 


| LIKE TO READ 


My tavorite pastime is going to 
the United States Information Serv 
ice Library. There | read books and 
see movies about the United States 
und other lands. I spend much of my 
summer there 


and many of my 


triends like to go. too. 


1 also enjoy just walking around 
Cairo. In one glance you can see 
modern buildings like the ones in 
the United States and, in the dis- 
tance, the 
built 


see brand-new U. § 


which were 
ago. You 
and British au 


Pyramids 
thousands of vears 


tomobiles. You also see oxcarts, and 
people riding camels through the 
modern stores 


the open 


city streets You see 


and shops, and 
shops of the bazaars* 


Egyptians are 


you see 


You 
see them sitting in the cafes* sipping 
coffee and talking or standing on the 
streets talking, often for hours at a 


verv sociable 


No one seems in a hurry As 
walk through the streets 
hear the cries of the water boys and 


time 
you you 
the sweets sellers 

I like the 
country. I was 
the Sudan 
family moved to the city. | 
stav here. When | 
want to go into special training and 


than the 
a farm in 


better 
born on 


city 


I was happy when my 
want to 
finish school | 
become a policeman 

I would like to hear from boys 
and girls in the U. S. I can be 
reached c/o the United States Infor 
mation Service Library, Cairo. Egypt 





in EGYPT 


By Lola Yahlouz 


iM father is a clothing manutac- 
turer. His workers have modern 
machines and turn out many goods 
each day. My father makes a good 
living and our family has a nice, five 
room house on the outskirts of Cairo. 

[ know quite a bit about your 
country. I spend much of my free 
time at the United States Informa- 
tion Service Library here in Cairo. 

There are five of us in my family— 
my mother, my father, my two older 
brothers, Felix and Leon, and my- 
self. We have one servant who does 
general work around the house 

I am 14 years old. I go to a private 
school where I am studying French 
Arabic, English grammar, history 
geography, geometry, and algebra 
This is my fifth year of studying 
English and I am now studying lit- 
erature with it 


| LIKE U. S. MOVIES 


School starts at 8:30 in the morn 
ing and gets out for the day at 3:15 
After school I play basketball, tennis 
or ping-pong with my friends. At 
night I study. Once a week in the 
evening I go to see a U. S. movie 

During summer vacation | go to 
the movies more often. Besides the 
U. S. movies, there are a few Egypt 
ian ones. I like the U. S. movies best. 
In summer our family goes for trips 
m the Mediterranean. We also go 
to a resort at Alexandria, Egypt's 
second biggest city most im- 
portant seaport. 

Because my family is Jewish, our 
life is somewhat different from that 
of most other Egyptians. For ex- 
ample, we celebrate Jewish holidays 
instead of Moslem ones. Our food is 
much the same as other Egyptians’, 
but our style of cooking is different. 

We often eat vegetables, fruits, 
meat, and pastries. | drink a lot of 
milk and fruit juices. Our family can 
afford to have meat every day. Most. 
Egyptians do not earn enough 
money to have much meat. We 
usually have breakfast at 7, lunch at 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


and 





Lola lives just outside Cairo. 


12. and dinner at 
and fall 
cool by that time 

It never gets really cold here in 
Cairo. Our coldest month is January, 
when the temperature is around 57 
or 60-degrees in the daytime. The 
rest of the year it is always hot dur 
ing the day. The heat is not un 
pleasant because the air is so dry 

Out in the desert it gets colde: 
than here in the city. But even there 
the temperature rarely goes below 
freezing 


§:30. In spring 


summer it is pleasantly 


My clothing is just like the sum 
mer clothes of girls in the U. S. If 
you were to walk through the streets 
of Cairo, you would clothing 
like yours being worn by many peo 
ple. The main difference between 
your clothing and ours is headwear 
Most of our men wear a red fez or 
a turban. Some Moslem women weat 
a head veil which they draw across 
their faces in public 

Some people still wear the old 
Egyptian style of clothing. For ex 
ample, farm laborers wear simple 
blue gowns of linen or cotton. belted 


see 


11 


at the waist. These gowns are very 
useful. At cotton-picking time the 
workers stuff the cotton wool into 
the blouses of their gowns until the 
blouses are full. Then they walk over 
to the dumping ground, loosen their 
belts, and let the cotton fall to the 
ground 

Cotton is our chief crop in Egypt 
and it is among the finest cottons in 
the world. We sell much of it to 
other countries. We also produce 
wheat, clover, beans, rice, and bar 
ley in large quantities. 


MANY FRUITS 


The date palm is the most im- 
portant of our fruit trees, and great 
numbers of them grow on the plains 
of the Nile River valley. We also 
grow oranges, lemons, pomegranates, 
grapes, figs, melons, apricots, pears, 
peaches, and bananas. Because fruits 
are so plentiful, we eat them very 
often 

Sweet potatoes, rice. and corn are 
our favorite vegetables. 

I haven't yet decided what I want 
to do when I grow up. I would like 
to go on to college when I finish 
high school. Then, perhaps, I might 
become a chemistry teacher. Then 
again. I might just get married and 
become a housewife 

I would like to hear from boys 
and girls in the U. S. Letters may 
be sent to me c/o the United States 
Information Service Library, Cairo 
Egypt 


Junior Scholastic gratefully acknowl- 
edges the assistance of Roger Kvam of 
Rochester, Minn.. in obtaining the inter- 
views with Mahmoud and Lola. 
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Young women at a teachers college in Cairo go through their exercises. The 
government is very strict in its physical fitness requirements for teachers. 
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Santa 
Gains 
Weight 


I atloe Ha ark ¢ ‘ ‘ any 
In the 1860s Thomas Nast began to draw 
Santa as a plump man, smaller than to- 
day's Santa, but much as described by Moore 


Ss ANTA CLAUS has put on weight 
\” No, not since last year, but since 
irtists first started putting him in 
and Christmas cards 


cartoons on 


Santa has been tall and thin, short 
ind wispy, thin and ragged. Not un 
1900s did Santa begin 


plump man of today 


til the earl, 
to be the tall 

Santa Claus was brought to this 
Dutch settlers In 
him St 


uuntry by earls 


those davs evervone called 
Nicholas 
St. Nicholas was 


thin, kindly bishop of the fourth cen 


modeled on a tall 
turv. This bishop was also called St 
Nicholas the 
friend and protector of children 
After a time in this country, St 
Nicholas’ name began to 
The Dutch his name is 
San Nicolaas. This changed to Sankt 
Klaus. Then it became Santa Klaus 
and finally 
Santa s but in 
other ways he staved much the same 
He and_ jolly 


venerous bearet ot gifts 


and he was special 


change 


version of 


Santa Claus 
changed 


Theale 


was good and a 
He always 
had a beard. Sometimes it was short, 
other Sometimes 


times if was long 


t was full, other times it was scrag 
ely. His beard was trimmed in many 
lifferent fashions. But it was always 
For also staved tal] 
ind thin. Perhaps artists kept draw- 


there vears he 
iz him that way so that he would be 
ible to get down the 

In 1822 a Clement 
Mloore wrote a poem which has be- 
tamous. It is called “A Visit 
from St. Nicholas.” In. this 


C himne \ 
nan named 
rhe 


poem 


Moore described Santa Claus as we 
think of him today. Moore said Santa 
Was an old 
broad-faced 


gentleman, roly-poly, 
with dimples, 
tw inkling eves and cheeks like roses 


merry 


The poem must have puzzled boys 
ind girls of the 1820s. None of them / 
Santa Claus 
looked like Moore's description 


had 


ever seen a who 

In drawings Santa Claus kept on 
being tall and thin until the 1860s 
At that 
named Thomas Nast, began drawing 
Santa magazine 


Nast’s Santa was much closer to the 


time a famous cartoonist, 


Claus on covers 
me described by Clement Moore 
This Santa short, 


olly man. But he wasn't big enough 


was a round 
to carry the huge bag of toys that 
today’s Santa has 

Nast also showed Santa building 
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Other artists kept Santa tall 
and thin-like this 1880s one 


toys in his North Pole workshop 
keeping records of good and bad 
children, receiving answering 
their letters, and driving his reindeer 
It is said that Nast’s Santa was the 
first to wear a red coat. During the 
War between the States Nast drew a 
cartoon of Santa wearing a red 
white, and blue suit., 


and 


Nast’s drawings came the 
Santa we know today. But it was not 
until the early 1900s that other artists 
gave up drawing long, thin Santas. 
Santa Claus is tall and 
plump, with a pink face and white 
beard, and he’s dressed in red. He 
has changed a lot from the Saint 
Nicholas the Dutch brought to our 
country. Yet the change is mostly in 
appearance. He is still a symbol of 
kindness 


From 


Today's 


and love, and generosity 








This is an 1884 card. No one is sure whether figures are Santas or pixies 





CRUISER 
BUS 


By TONY SIMON 


Special Writer for Junior Scholastic 


A THE first tew drops of rain 
whipped down, the bus driver 
flipped a knob to start his wind- 
shield wipers. Suddenly the darken- 
ing Texas highway hissed under a 
furious thunderstorm. Splashing rain 
streamed down the windshield 

I leaned forward in my seat be 
hind the silent The Grey- 
hound cruiser bus crawled along the 
empty highway. | had boarded this 
hours earlier at Dallas 
Texas, on the first leg of a 40-houw 
trip to Miami, Florida 

The bus squished to a stop at a 


driver 


bus a few 


weedy railway crossing. The driver 
He listened 
for the sound of a train and carefully 
scanned the tracks. With its door still 
open the bus whined 
tracks in low gear 


opened his front door 


across the 
After we cleared 
the tracks the driver shut the door 


ALWAYS STOP AT CROSSINGS 


4 few minutes later the thunder 
storm ended and the highway glis- 
tened in the 
along at 60 then 
pulled up near a roadside cafeteria 


sun. The bus cruised 


miles an hour, 
for a 30 minute lunch stop 
“Why did you stop at the old rail 
1 asked Driver Milton C 
fonick of Dallas during lunch. “It 


didn't look as though a train had run 


rossing? 


on those tracks for years F 
“You're right “But bus 
drivers stop at all rail crossings at all 


times. We never know when an old 


he said 


railway route will be in use again. 
Stopping is part of knowing how to 
drive safely.” 

“Why did you 


keep your door 





Greyhound photo 


Washing a bus at Southwestern Greyhound Garage takes one to two min- 
utes. Slowly moving bus is sprayed with water and polished by brushes 


open in the rain while we crossed 
the tracks?” I asked 

“That was also a safety measure, 
“A running motor, talking 
passengers, oF 


he said 
splashing rain can 
drown out the sound of an approach 
ing train. | opened the door to hear 
better 

“As another safety measure | kept 
the motor in gear while we 
crossed the tracks. There’s always an 
outside chance that the motor will 
stall if I shift gears while crossing 
Bus drivers never take any chance 
of stalling on a railway crossing. We 
shift into the higher gears after we 


cross.” 


a) 


low 


Driver Milton Tonick of Dallas, Tex 


Driver Tonick told me that to get 
a job as a Greyhound bus driver you 
must be between 24 and 34 years 
old. You must be in good health and 
able to pass an intelligence test. 

You don't need driving experi- 
ence. Greyhound trains all its driv 
ers at a special school. Even men 
with many years of driving experi 
ence must attend the Greyhound 
school 

At this school student drivers learn 
how to drive safely on highways 
and in city traffic. They learn how 
to repair broken motor parts, apply 
first aid in emergencies, check tickets 
and routes, and keep passengers at 
ease during a trip. Student drivers 
who pass their final tests then make 
practice runs with experienced Grey 
hound drivers 

“We had to prove to the experi 
enced drivers that we could live up 
to the Greyhound motto of safety 
reliability, and courtesy,” Driver 
Tonick said. “Only then were we al 
lowed to make a long run alone.” 

He looked at his watch. For the 
next tew checked his 
tickets and passenger list. Then he 
returned to the bus where he 
by the passengers 
aboard and answering questions. He 


minutes he 


stood 
door 


helping 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Spotlight on America 








Christmas Words 


Our Christmas holidays are rich 
with customs and traditions which 
have handed 

through hundreds of years. Even the 
words connected with the holiday 


have 


been down to us 


old stories behind them 

The word Christmas reflects the 
religious side of the holiday. Long, 
long ago in England a special church 
service—called a mass—was held on 
the day of Christ's birth. The service 
was called Christes masse. This was 
Old English for “Christ's 


Through the years the 


THhisSS 
phrase was 
hanged to Christmas and was used 
is the name for the holiday itself 
The “X” in the short form Xmas 


as nothing to do with marking the 


spot where your presents are placed 
The Greek letter chi is written “X 


first letter of the Greek 


Christ 


Chi is the 
ord tor 
The French word for Christmas is 

Noel. The Spanish people say Nati 

vidad. In Italy, it is Natale. E 

words ‘birth.” In Eng 

sh, too, we use the word Nativity 

“birth”’—for the birth of 


} 
iC 1 of 
' 
these means 
meaning 


Christ 


We also use the words Yule and 
Yuletide to mean Christmas or the 
These reflect 
holiday 


entire jiday season 
le of the 

In ancient times, the people of 
held merry 
midwinter month 

When they became Chris 
illed their celebration of 

Christ's birth Jol, or Yule, 
ame during the same season as their 


When the English 


iorthern Europe many 
testivals during the 
called Jol 
t 


| 
ans thes 


because it 


incient festivals 


adopted Yule, they added the word 
tide which meant “festive season 

A favorite old Yuletide custom was 
the burning of the Yule log. On 
Christmas Eve each family would 
drag to its hearth a great block ot 
oak called a Yule log. They lit it with 
a torch kept from the log of the year 
before. After the log burned, the 
ashes were saved because they wer 
thought to bring good luck to the 
household 


(Next 
words. ) 


STARRED + WORDS 


Words starred® in this issue ore defined here 


week: More Christmas 


bazaar (buh-ZAHR 
ket place. 

cafe (ka-FAY 
at.) Noun \ 
only bever iges and light refreshments 


Noun. A 


mar- 


first a as in 
which 


Pronounce 
restaurant serves 
su h as cakes and sandwic hes 

caravan (KAR-uh-van. Pronounce a’s 
is in at.) Noun. A group of vehicles 
traveling together for some special pur- 
pose, such as carrying supplies 

detect (dee-TEHKT). Verb. To find 
out or notice the presence of some- 
thing. To discover whether a 
thing is in a particular place 

loiterer (LOY-ter-er). Noun. One who 

] 


! 
One moves slowly or 


certain 


lingers idly whe 


mags behind 
PREH] - oo - dihs 
foot.) Noun. An 


/pPINOn about a person or a 


Pro 


un- 


prejudice 
nounce Oo as In 
favor ible 
subject, formed without learning and 
thinking about the facts 

rural (ROOR-uhl 
foot Adjective 


connected with country 


Pronounce 00 as in 
applied to anything 
regions, aS Op- 
posed to city districts 
unconstitutional (uhn-kon-stuh-Tl 

shuhn-uhl. Pronounce o as in not, u in 
TU as in pure.) Adjective applied to a 
law which agree the 
principles in the Constitution 


Noun. A 


does not with 


wastes. wild. deserted re- 


gion 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


Antarctica (ant-AHRK-tih-kuh) 
Aswan (ahs-WAHN) 

Cairo (Kl-roh; ki rhymes with eye.) 
galabia (gah-LAH-bee-uh) 

Isis (I-sihs) 

Sudan (soo-DAN. Pronounce oo as in 


food.) 


Readers are invited to send thei 
poems, stories, and essays to Junior 
Writers, Junior Scholastic, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y. All contributions 
must be signed by your teacher saving 
thev are vour original work 


if | Were an Elf 


It | were an elf, 

What would I do? 

I'd throw away winter 
And paint the sky blue 


When summer came 
I'd paint the leaves green, 
And when that was done 
I'd rest like a queen 


I'd lie on a lily 

So sparkling and cool 

With its bow] of dewy petals 

Stemming in a pretty pool 
Sue Moon, Grade 7 


Boyle (Miss.) Consolidated School 
Teacher, Ruth K. White 


Devil’s Food for Devils 


Well, you know how hungry a guy 
gets when he’s waiting for his mothe: 
to come home to make lunch 

One day Ed Welch and I came home 
from work and were planning to go 
swimming. I just happened to look un 
der the the cake dish and 
what did I find but a devil’s-food cake 
all iced up! Just because I was hungry 


cover on 


and because it was my favorite cake 
I took a Eddie a 
piece—and another—and another. Soon 
we were licking the empty dish. Then 
we washed the dish and put it away 
Later going 


went up to house 


prece and handed 


before swimming, we 
Ed's Mdter a 
hours we returned home so I could get 
mv swimming suit. Luckily I had my 
work and my _ mother 
thought I was just getting home from 
work 
There 


shelves, in all the corners 


tew 
clothes on 


looking on all the 
for the cake 
we had eaten! We innocently suggested 
places to look, as if we didn’t know 
Then Ed said, “Mrs. Frederickson, are 
vou sure you baked a cake?” 

That's became 
puzzled. Had she baked a cake, or was 
it her imagination that said she had? 

And to this day she doesn’t know it 
she baked that cake. The secret is 
known but to the two devil’s-food-lov- 
ing devils, and to the ones who hear 
this story. Don’t anyone tell her! 


she was 


where my mother 


Robert Frederickson, Grade 8 
Lincoln Junior High School, Wavkesha, Wis. 
Teacher, Margaret Pohimann 








GENIUS IN MEDICINE ~O 41 + SERIEG BY E.R. COUIBE & CONS 


They made possible the miracles of modern surgery 


NLY seventy-five years ago, if you had had a 
O simple case of appendicitis, you probably 
would have died. Few surgeons would have dared 
operate on you. No matter how cleverly they 
might have cut and sewed, infection would have 
followed. If you survived the operation, this in- 
fection probably would have killed you anyway. 

By 1865 a great English surgeon named Joseph 
Lister had learned of Pasteur’s work with mic- 
robes and became certain that disease following 
surgery was caused by microbes entering the 
wound. So he set out to find a way to keep 
wounds free of these bactegia. He found out that 
earbolic acid was used to deodorize putrefying 
sewage in the town of Carlisle. If carbolic acid 
controlled this putrefaction, perhaps it would 
destroy the bacteria which caused a similar 
process in wounds. He treated wounds and dress- 
ings with this chemical. What happened? Here’s 
Lister’s own report . . . “during the past nine 
months not a single instance of pyaemia (blood 
poisoning), hospital gangrene, or erysipilis has 
occurred.” 

Lister made many improvements on his origi- 
nal methods. He learned that deadly bacteria can 
be carried on a surgeon’s hands, on his clothing, 
on operating equipment; and that anything com- 
ing into contact with the patient’s wounds must 


He became the first of his profession to be raised 
to the peerage, and when he died in 1912 he was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, where lie the kings 
of England. 
Lister had discovered the second principle that 
made possible the miracles of modern surgery! 
Twelve years before Dr. Lister’s successful 
experiment, an American doctor had found a way 
of providing the other great tool for successful 
surgery —a reliable, safe anesthetic. That doctor 
was Edward Robinson Squibb. He made the 
first uniformly reliable ether. Up to then, many 
surgeons refused to use any anesthetic and 
surgery was often synonymous with torture. 
The company Dr. Squibb 
foundedin 1858 hassince then 
been making available the 
fruits of the discoveries of 
other great men of medical 
science, and has developed in 
its own research laboratories 
new and better means of 
preventing and treating the 
ills of man. The name Squibb 
on any product, from the 
simplest home medicine thers at the Squibb 
cabinet product to the most trunswick, N. J. are 
complex antibiotic, means phe Say eaygeocen 


This Giant Still and 


used in most 





be either sterilized with heat or scrubbed clean 
in antiseptic solutions. 
Lister was hailed as Britain’s greatest surgeon. 


American hospitals 
today. The process for 
making pure ether waa 
invented by Dr. E. R 
Squibb in 185 


the purest, finest, most reli- 
able product that science 
can create. 


E-R:SQuisB & SONS 


Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical Profession since 185% 


Anesthetics e Biologicals ¢ Antibiotics 
Sulfonamides e Endocrines 


i sa . = SP 
sewer Nutritional and Medical Specialties 


= 
t t 
; 

if 


a 
= = The priceless ingredient of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker 


N 


Censes 
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Pot Shooting 


OW did you like the All-Star baseball 
4 1949? It had Henrich at 
first, Robinson at second, Rizzuto at 
short, Kell at third; Williams, Musial, 
and Kiner in the outfield; Campanella 
behind the bat Kinder 
pitching 

4 neat team But I dis- 
agree with the first base and shortstop 
choices. Both Tommy Henrich and Phil 
Rizzuto won by huge margins over Gil 
Hodges and Vern Stephens, and I can't 


team tor 


ind Parnell anc 


to be sure 


see it 
Take a look at the vital batting statis 
tics of the two players (runs scored 
runs batted in, home runs, and batting 
average 
R RBI HR 
Henrich 90 85 24 
Hodge~ 91 114 23 


Hodges 


impressive 


ivg. 
287 
.286 
record appears a bit more 
until you remember that he 
played in 40 more games. So what? Hen 


rich, being older and more brittle, got 


banged up several ‘times and couldn't 
play in every game—which Hodges did. 
That should have been a point in Gil’s 
favor. Insofar as fielding is concerned 
Hodges also had the edge over Henrich 
Now for Rizzuto. How did he ever 
poll more than four times as many votes 
is Stephens? The Scooter may have 
been the sparkplug of the Yankees and 
the flashiest fielder in the big time. That 
But, buddy, look 
t those batting figures! 
R RBI HR 
Rizzuto lil 61 5 
Stephens 113 159 39 


counts a lot, of course 


Even if Vern were the worst fielding 
shortstop in the big leagues—which he 
certainly isn't—his slugging alone would 
make up for it. 


READERS’ “WRITES” 
© “What's going on?” Louie Blum, of 
Hammonton (N. J.) High, wants to 
know. “In your October 19 column, you 








Smiles on some of the nicest faces 
Started out by wearing braces. 





IN 


SLOps 
DYNAMWITE 








Many of the dazzling smiles that flash from the screen 
needed braces to help straighten them out. Braces are worn 
only a short while, but an attractive smile lasts for life. 


said that no football player can run 100 
vards in 10 seconds, while carrying a 
ball under his arm, Then in your next 
column, that Steve Van 
Buren can run 100 vards in less than 
10 seconds.” 

Drop that gun, Louie. When I said 
that Van Buren can run the hundred 
under 10, I meant under perfect con 
ditions (on a track). That’s what sports 
writers always mean when they say this 
or that guy “can do the hundred in 10.” 

I never said “Van Buren can run 100 
vards in 10 seconds in football gear.”— 
which is what Wesley Osborne, Tommy 
Montes, and Abby Woodburn, of 
Moundsville, W. Va., claim I wrote 
Check back and see, friends. Ditto Sally 
Gilman and Shirley Fox, of Milwood 
School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
© “Where do you get off saying that 
Ted Williams would be better liked if 
he tried for the extra base when it 
counted?” snarls Alby Wells, of Bristol 
Conn. “Don't you know that the base 
coachers give the ‘go’ or ‘hold up’ signal 
and that Ted does not have much choice 
as to which base to hold up on? An 
other thing—the Red Sox have so much 
power that they don’t take 
chances on the bases.” 

First of all, Alby, I never made that 
crack about Ted. A reader (Cathy Rose 
of Pasadena, Calif.) did. Your argument 
makes sense—as far as it goes. I know 
that runners are waved on or held up by 
the base coachers. But how about those 
long singles which can be stretched into 
doubles by sheer hustle? 

This kind of “stretching” is up to the 

runner, and Ted does verv little of it 
He has been known to laze into first on 
hits he might have made two on. 
e “You're all wet when vou say that 
Steve Van Buren is the greatest ball 
carrier in football,” growls Chuck Jen 
sen, of Green River, Wvo. “Did vou 
ever hear of Jim Thorpe, Bronko Nagur 
ski, and Red Grange? Heck, there are 
guvs around today, like Blanchard and 
Davis, Jack Jensen, and Johnny Lujack 
who could run him ragged.” 

Chuck, go to the rear of the class 
Nothing in my column said anything 
about Van Buren being the greatest run 
ner of all time. I merely said Van Buren 
is the greatest runner in football today 
Blanchard, Davis, and Jensen are no 
longer in the game, and Lujack is a 
passer, not a runner 
e That also goes for David Goff, of Bar 
tow, Fla., who tells me that Blanchard 
Davis, and Tucker, the ex-Army stars 
were all better than Van Buren, and 
that Blanchard was offered $150,000 a 
vear bv the pros. 

Nonsense. Blanchard was offered only 
about a fifth of that. I believe Sid Luck 
man is the highest paid pro+star, and 
he’s making about $25,000 a vear 


you wrote 


need to 


Herman L. Masix, Sports Editor 





ATOMIC TOWN 
ATTORNEY 


Some facts about 


Lucile Lomen 


T RICHLAND, Washington, the General Electric 
Company operates the Hanford Works for the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission. This is 
one of the most unusual of the 122 Company plants in 
22 states and 91 cities because there is made plu- 
tonium—material for atomic bombs and possible fuel 
for atomic power plants. 

When the Hanford Works came under General Elec- 
tric management, the Company found itself in a land- 
lord role—in charge of all buildings and homes in 
which more than 5000 employees work, shop, wor- 
ship, play, and live. All public services, including elec- 
tric, telephone, and water supplies, also are operated 
by the Company for the federal government. Conse- 
quently, there are numerous puzzling and intricate 
daily legal problems that must be solved. That's where 
Lucile Lomen comes in. She’s an attorney for the 
Hanford Works—an unusual job in a truly “atomic” 
town and era. 


* * * 
Born in Nome, Alaska, Lucile moved to the State of Wash- 
ington when she was 14. She was graduated from Whit- 


man College and the University of Washington's Law 
School cum laude. When she passed her bar examina- 























tions in 1944 she was qualified to practice law. For a year 
she was law clerk for Justice William O. Douglas in Wash- 
ington, D. C.—the first woman ever to be appointed law 
clerk for a United States Supreme Court Justice. 


After breaking a precedent of the highest law tribunal 
in the land, Lucile returned to her home state to become 
an assistant state's Attorney General. After two years she 
joined General Electric as a member of the Nucleonics 

















Department's law division. Her job is a varied one, helping 
unsnarl legal points that may involve the fire department 
or leases on homes. Richland, the Hanford Works, and 
Lucile’s job are all important in this atomic age. 


You can put your confidence in— 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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8 
3 54: 4 4 These questions are based on articles \ 
in this issve. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. a | 
S 2 
cacacacacacacacacaceacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


1. EGYPT'S STORY 


Imagine \ 
Egypt 


to the 


Cruiser Bus”? In the list of phrases be- 


low place a G before each good driving 


| 

! 

| 

| 

habit and a B before each bad driving 
| 

| 

| 

! 

| 


yuu are telling a st 


’ 
the correct endi 
Score 


0) 


Underline 
PET, ' habit Score 2 points for each. Total, 10. 
sentences below 


for each answer. Total stopping at railroad crossings 


ill 
shifting gears while in the middle of 
a railroad 


crossing 


carrving DT) conversations while 


wet and driving 


ec. drv, barren driving slowh 
Most of 
a. the Libvan bord 

b. the Nile River 

the Mediterranean « 


farmet! 


ma wet highwav 


its ir habitants be ing courteous to ther drivers 


My 


e 3. NEWS COPYREADER 
Zypts 


gerly 


1. a flood from the 


t mis- 


correct 


mu? Write 


es copyreadet can 


news storv. Can vi 


vord tt mistake in 


The mistake is 


nex > the 


years when there 


’ 
a heavy rainfall in 


‘ } 
h sentence below 


printed in italics s< 
Total, 28 


ore 4 points for each. 
ing the summer 
The waters of the Nile 
a. Libva and the 
b. Saudi Arabia 


E hiopia ind I 


l Explorers ire 1 tl 
Queen Maud Land Australt 
2. The Western Allies re« 

re rights to Greece 
3. The Shah of Nepal 
U. S. from coast 
United States 


nit 


Mediterranean. 
ind the Red Sea. 
ike Victoria 


} 


rwa\ which 


i plan for the 


African ¢ 


». scientists are 


rmer jonies 


Using a pl ine 


i magnetometer to se arch for de- 


j 
t gold 


, 
The « ot Great 


nidine 


plane has been sent to the 


S. as 


i gift 
President Carlos Prio Socarras has 
started a new health program in Canada 


My score__ 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 
Score 11 points for each of the fol- 


lowing you get right. Total, 22. 


Total score 


My 


2. ‘B’ OR ‘G’ DRIVER? 


Bus drivers. 
What have you learned about being a 
driver bv reading ¢t) 


| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
! 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
Britain's first | 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1. In the days of the 
early Dutch settlers in 
this country, everyone 
called him 


2. This country lies 
drivers must be good 


Desert 


good irticle 


Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Scho- 
lastic, 7 E. 12th St. 
New York 3, N. Y. If 
your picture is good 
you will receive a 
Shutterbug button 








BAY BRIDGE of San Francisco-Oakland 
Photo by Linda White, Kennett (Mo.) H.S 


. 


cnet 


~ 


SKIMMING THE SURF. By John Kelly, 
Escondido (Calif.) Elementary School. 


CHIEF BIG HORSE. By Joseph Wolf, of 
Parkside School, Chicago, Illinois. 


ATTENTION CAMERA FANS: You can enter 
mounted enlargements of your best photos in the 
1950 Scholastic Photography Awards. Prizes up 
to $50. For details on how to enter, write for 
free Rules Booklet, Scholastic Photography 
Awards, 7 East 12th St.. New York 3, N.Y 








Cruiser Bus 


(Continued from page 13) 


counted the passengers to make sure 
that all had returned from lunch. 

“You had better finish your inter- 
view now,” he said to me. “Drivers 
aren't allowed to speak to passengers 
once the bus gets under way.” 

“Is that another safety regulation?” 
I asked. 

“Yes,” he answered. “We 
concentrate on our driving.” 

He looked at his watch again and 
said that our lunch time was nearly 
over. | walked to my seat while he 
tapped his tires with a hammer to 
test their pressure. Soon he entered 
the bus, told us when we'd have our 
next rest stop, and climbed behind 
the wheel. 

His foot pressed down on a throttle 
and the rear engine motor growled. 
He studied the speeding traffic for a 
moment, then wheeled the cruiser 
bus onto the highway 


must 


As we zoomed down the highway, 
I settled back in my seat. I had many 
miles to cover before I would reach 
Florida. But I knew that in a cruiser 
bus with its expert driver, | would be 
in safe hands. 

I relaxed in the cool bus, stared 
out of my window, and watched 
Texas roll by. 


Match Your Wits 


A strange tribe has captured you on 
a Pacific island. They offer to set you 
free if you can solve the following prob- 
lem 

All the short people of this tribe tell 
the truth. All the tall people tell lies. 
Three of the people are in a room. You 
cannot see 





them, but vou can hear 
them. From what they say, vou must 
figure out how manv of them are tall 
and how many are short 

As the first man speaks, a huge wave 
breaks nearby. You do not hear what 
he Says 

The second man savs, “He said he is 
short and he is. I am short, too.” 

The third man savs rhat’s a lie. 
They're both tall. I am short.” 


Solution 


pue ay e& Supe} s eu 
aie UsUT OM} ISI 394} VEY 


yeu, SAWS ay uayM puUeR 
ey} yeuR sAes ay usyM PAaI[eq UBD NO, 
J31[9}-UjN4] E SI UBUI PUODaS ay} OS ,jZ0US 
1 ay ples of pies ay UsyM UNI) ayy Ful 
-11/9} SEM URL PUODAS Jy} JEU) SUBAU sTyL 
. Moys we ],, “Aes pinom ay 
*(J971/9}-a1] © PUB) [eI st ay Jy .. yous we 
Aes pjnom ay ‘(12[[/9}-YjNI} & puke) jloYS 
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Use these pre-Xmas sales points 
on your folks! 


Tell them that, when you write with 
one hand, thoughts get ahead of words 
get lost. 

Tell them that writing with two 
hands on a new Gray Magic Royal 
Portable is fast and leaves your mind 
free to think. 

Besides, many students have found 
that marks go up when school work is 
typed. And Royal Portable is preferred 
more than two to one by high-schoolers 
over any other make. 

Check over these “big machine” fea- 
tures found only on the Royal Gray 
Magic Portable... 

Magic* Margin! Position 
the carriage, flick the lever 
with one finger, and margin 
is automatically set. 
Finger-Flow Keys! Keys shaped to the 
contour of your finger tips. Make typ- 
ing easier, faster. 
The Standard Typewriter in Port- 
able size. The Royal Portable has a 
fully standard keyboard, in size, slope, 


GRAY MAGIC 
ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


distance between rows of keys, and in 
position of controls. 


Gray Magic is designed for beauty, 
built to maintain its looks and precision 
for years of rugged use! 

Hustle your parents down to see the 
Gray Magic Royal Portable at your 
dealer's today. See how simply, securely 
the Air-flight carrying case holds this 
truly portable typewriter! Learn how 
easy it is for you to own one! 

*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Remember, we 
prefer Royal 
Portable better 
than 2 tof over 
any other make / 


Made by the World’s | argest Manufacturer of Typewriters 








4 ule 
' USKY 


Rutherford Montgomery 
IT’S JOE’S IDEA This is a story of Kent McIntosh, his dog, and his airplane. 


: ; Kent had saved enough money from his years at trappi 
Last year, Joe Little, T-A-B Club- “4 1} ene b yenss ak Wapgeng te 
woe te Y Whetie enteced cule become a “brush-hopper,” flying freight into wilderness 
eT In Lampa, Florida, ore elg mining camps. Trouble began at once. Soon he realized he 
copies of his favorite December 


ce nll : was up against a ruthless gang. But he had someone to help 
r-A-B CLUB book. He kept one for him—HUSKY, and with this wonderful dog’s help he won 
his fight and brought the criminals to justice. 





himself and knocked seven people off 

his Xmas list with the other copies 
“Fine idea,” wrote Joe. “My friends 

are pleased and next month I'll have ; Howard Thurston 


e > > . Pig 
two free dividends due on the eight Can you knot a handkerchief, as if by magic? Make a ruler 


jump from your hand to the ceiling? Would you like to 

know how to hypnotize a handkerchief? You can easily 

learn these and hundreds of other tricks if you own this 
It's sometimes difficult to select illustrated book. Become a magician and you will be the 

books as gifts for your friends. The _ life of the party! 

variety offered by T-A-B CLUB this 

month makes it easy. If your friend 


books I bought, which I can use as 
birthday gifts or add to my own per 
sonal library.” 


has a dog, you can't go wrong with Captain Ted W. Lawson 
Husky. If your friend is the life at The author joined the Army Air Force in 1940. By 1941 
the party, he will be delighted with & 4\) he was a first pilot. Soon after Pearl Harbor he volunteered 
300 Tricks You Can Do. If he likes . : for the bombing of Tokyo. His story of the raid and the 
crash in China is‘ one of the most exciting and moving 
accounts of the war. His magnificent part in the raid, which 
cost him a leg, brought him many military honors. 


iction, sports, and excitement, Thirty 
Seconds Over Tokyo is the book. 
Anyone who dreams a little of the 
world outside will thank you for 
Cabbages and Kings. And, besides 
naking your friends happy Christ- 0. Henry 
mas morning youll be building 
T-A-B CLUB dividend credit for 


vourselft 


O. Henry is best known for the sharp twist at the end of his 
stories. Although he wrote over 600 stories, he never wrote 
a novel. This book is the closest he ever came to one. All 
Yes, it’s a fact that next month is the stories are about a seacoast town in Central America. 
dividend month and T-A-B Clubbers O. Henry drifted down there and knocked around among 
may select a free book for every four refugees, consuls, and odd characters. These grand stories 
they have purchased this term are the result of his good time there. 

Read over the December books de 
scribed here. Decide which ones you 
vant to own—or give as Christmas 
presents. Check the order blank be 
low and hand it to your T-A-B CLUB 
Secretary TODAY. 

Please urge your Secretary to send 
in the order as soon as possible. Mail 





2. 300 TRICKS YOU CAN DO 


3. THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOKYO 


4. CABBAGES AND KINGS 


is slower as Christmas approaches 











Check titles wanted above. Then hand in 


with for each book ordered. 


Do not mail this to New York. It is to be retained by your 
T-A-B CLUB secretary. 








NEW MOVIES 


Tops, don’t miss. 


“BATTLEGROUND (M-G-M). The 
Editors of Junior Scholastic have chosen 
Battleground as their Movie-of-the- 
Month for December. Battleground tells 
the story of the plucky Gls who spent 
Christmas of 1944 in Bastogne. 
Bastogne is a 
small town in Bel- 
gium. It 
that the famous 
“Battle of the 
Bulge” occurred. 
The “bulge” was a 
in the U. S. 
lines. The 
armv had 
break- 
\ squad of Gls, 
spending Christ- 
find themselves hustled to 


~ 
= 
= 
- 
= 
-— 
2 
LK 


Was here 


‘ 


N 


Movie of the 
s sh 
EAvovE oF THE WovTH 


OF THE WO 


bulge 
Army 
German 


SHLNON TAL 40 A1\0 


made a 
through at a kev point 
who had counted on 
mas in Paris 
the front 

Snow and fog make it impossible for 
planes to get through to them with sup- 
plies. As their ammunition 


runs out, 


One of the few gay moments in Battleground 
Roderigues (Ricardo Montalban), Mexican-Amer- 
ican boy, is delighted to see snow for first time 


they sit in their cold, damp foxholes in 
woods surrounded by Germans. 
Battleground does not pretend that 
war is a grand and glorious adventure. 
It portrays war 
ness it really is 
There are several “star” 
cast of Battleground 
stars in the story. Every man is equally 
important. Van Johnson, John Hodiak, 
Ricardo Montalban, Jerome Courtland, 
and Marshall Thompson are only a few 
of the actors who turn in memorable 


as the miserable busi- 
names in the 


But there are no 





“i Worthwhile. 


Save Your Money. 
performances as the weary, wise-crack- 
ing heroes of Bastogne. 
WAHwFAME IS THE SPUR (Two Cit- 
his fine relates the 
political career of a man named Hamer 
Radshaw. Michael Redgrave, who plays 
Hamer, gives one of the best characteri- 
zations you will see in a movie this vear. 
Hamer starts his career as a British 
Labor party candidate. He has a way 
with words and can spellbind an audi- 
ence 


ies). British movie 


His fiery speeches carry him to 
Parliament to represent coal miners and 
factory workers. But there— 
Hamer’s fame goes to his head. Little 
by little, we see him desert his Labor 


once 


party supporters. 


vwevINTRUDER IN 
M-G-M). When Negro is 
arrested for a murder he did not com- 
mit, a teen-aged boy helps to find the 
real murderer. Claude Jarman plays the 
part of young Chick Mallison who tries 
to help the Negro who had once been 
friendly to him. You probably remem- 
ber Claude 
plaved Jody in 

This 


Mississippi 


THE 
an elderly 


DUST 


The Ye arling 
movie filmed in 
and the 


are very realistic. 


was 


Oxford, 


background scenes 


“Wee-THE DOCTOR AND THE GIRL 
(M-G-M). When we first meet young 
Dr. Corday (Glenn Ford) in this film, 
he is a snobbish young man, interested 
only in his own career and a chance to 
be famous. He doesn’t care about help- 
ing other But a girl (Janet 
Leigh) and his experiences with needy 


patients in 


people. 


a big city hospital help to 


change his outlook. 


“eMRS. MIKE 
20-century 


(United Artists). This 

pioneer story is set in the 
Northwest. When a Boston 
girl (Evelyn Keves) marries a North- 
west Mounted Police sergeant (Dick 
Powell), she has to learn a new way of 
life. A Mountie’s work takes him to a 
country where wind and wolves hold 
and where neighbors and doctors 
are few and far between. 


Canadian 


Sway 


“MTHE GREAT LOVER (Paramount). 
In Bob Hope’s new comedy, he plays 
the leader of a patrol of Boy Foresters 
who are just returning from a bicycle 
trip through France. As the passenger 
list of the U. S.-bound ship also includes 
a beautiful duchess and a poker player 
whose hobby is murder, the Boy For- 
esters have their hands full, trying to 
keep their leader out of trouble. 





as the tow-headed boy who | 
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YOUR NAME 
TEAM NAME 
SCHOOL LETTERS 


Kids! Put new zip into your sweoters, 

hats, jerseys, jackets, blankets, etc! 

povine Make ‘em snappy with 2” genuine 
athletic felt letters. Just Iron ‘Em On! Dandy for 
clubs and teams.Send 25¢ in coin for 6 letters 
(extra letters 5c each) State color. Be first in 
your crowd fe start the fod —order today. Free 


| with every order —letter and emblem pomphiet. 


™e FELT GRAFTERS ,rA'STOW 23. 


$1—$2-—$5 U. S. STAMPS 


Included in our Giant Bargain collection of U.S. Commemo- 
ratives, Airmail & High Value Stamps. Value 60¢. ONLY 
Se te applicants for U. S. approvals. 

METROPOLITAN STAMPS 


DEPT. 88 140 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK CITY 7 





Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. 
Y Pins, - up. Write today for free 9 
Dept. Rochester, N.Y. 








40 big poges 
Over 100 color pictures 


A thrill on every page. All about 
new American Flyer trains that run 
on real 2-rail “T” tracks, puff real 
smoke and give off realistic “choo- 
choo”’ sounds. Talking railroad 
station and other spectacular 
equipment. Amazing new Erector, 
exciting Erector Awards worth over 
$2,000.00, and other Gilbert scientific 
wonders. Mail coupon in envelope or 
attach it to post card. HURRY! 


Gilbert Hall of Science 
142 Erector Square, New Haven, Conn 


RUSH ps ®t AND ERECTOR 
BOOK 


Name 
Staeer 


City 
his offer good only inl 

















Some Fyn, 


New Slant 
pe | k 


them lean.’ 


Peggy Some 
and have 
Butcher 


x Ml 


ch ps 


Backward or forward? 


Hot and Cold 
Suc Whicl 
Mary 


cold.” 


' 1 po" 
1 is swifter, heat or cold? 


Heat, because vou can catch 


,@ 


LIMERICK conrenr: 


please, 


Far-Sighted 
“So you need two pairs of 
glasses—one for reading and one for dis- 
tance. But why did you buy a third 


Nancy 


pair?” 
Joan: “Oh 


ther two pairs 


these are to look for the 


t 


Not Necessary 

Mother 
today.” 

Father: “Don't 

vants him badly enough 


their own truck for him.” 
j e Anders Falconer se 


“I'm taking Junior to the zoo 


bother. If the zoo 
they'll send 


ENTER NOW FOR 


118 PRIZES 


FOR WINNERS 


If Mr. Peanut’s age you would guess, 


add a bit, 


subtract a little, and you'll 


have the right answer to this riddle. 


NOW ADD TO THE NUMBER OF STATES 


THE NUMBER OF THE DAY IN DECEMBER WHICH IS CHRISTMAS 


NUMBER OF LITTLE PIGS 


DAYS 


WHICH HONORS THE MEMORY OF ABE LINCOLN 


OF STRIPES IN THE UNITED STATES FLAG 


wy 


IN THE MONTH OF MAY, PLUS THE 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


PLUS THE 


eh S OF NURSERY FAME PLUS THE NUMBER OF 


NUMBER OF THE DAY IN FEBRUARY 
PLUS THE NUMBER 


GOT THAT? OKAY. 


NOW ADD THE TOTAL NUMBER TO THE YEAR IN WHICH THE DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE WAS SIGNED AND THEN SUBTRACT YOUR TOTAL FROM THE 


YEAR IN WHICH THE JAPANESE ATTACKED US AT PEARL HARBOR 
“ee 


NOW HOw op IS MR. PEANUT? 


Next fill 
in the last 


line of this 














There was a young lad named Dwight, 
Whose technique with girls was so right, 


When he asked for a date, 
He used Planters for bait 


Co: 


aw 
pena PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete 


2. To find Mr 


reod carefully the instructions above. 


Then submit it with a last line to the limerick 


lst prize — $25.00 3 
2nd prize — $15.00 
3rd prize — $10.00 
4th prise — 15 prizes 
of $1.00 each 

100 Honorable Men- 
tions — two 8-or 
vacuum packed tins 
of Planters Peanuts 





Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters bog or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, home address, city and 
state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry’ | 
Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 700, 7 East 12th St., | 
New York 3, N. Y., 
entries accepted after that date. 

Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct age of Mr. 


to arrive by midnight February 1, 1950. Ne 


Peanut, and whose limericks are considered best by the judges. 
The judges’ decision is final. Winners will be announced in the issue of this magazine 


of March 22, 


1950. In the event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identical with 


that tied for will be awarded each tying contestant 


On Second Thought 
“Hal, 


Teacher: what is your favorite 
flower?” 
Hal: “The chrysanthemum.” 
Teacher: “And how do you spell it?” 
Hal: “Really, I think I like the rose 


better.” 


Extra Convenience 


to the 
pair of 


One termite said 
mite, looking at a 


blinds “Hey look 


sliced now.” 


other ter- 
Venetian 
our bread comes 


4 a ‘ P 8 OK a N.Y 


No Doubt 
Jim: “I have the 


cousin in the 
Bill: “Well, my cousin can shoot his 
gun before it’s out of the holster.” 
Jim: “What's his name?” 
Bill: “Toeless Mike.’ 


quickest shootin’ 
west!” 


Wrong Stop 


A lady on a bus was afraid she would 
miss het stop, so she poked the driver 
with her umbrella and asked, “Is this 
the First National Bank?” 

No,” he replied, are my ribs.” 


i "os t ‘ 


“those 


Misstep 
Jim: “Bob 
arm?” 
Bob “See 
Jim: “Yes.” 
Bob: “Well, 
bp 


how did vou break your 


those steps? 


I didn't.” 


Soup’s On 
Joe: “What is solid gold soup?” 
Harry: “1 don’t know. What is it?” 
Joe: “Its soup made up of twenty- 
four carrots.” 


8 ‘ Hos. OW 1 


Literally 
Editor So vou make up all these 
jokes vourself? 
Jokes Editor Yes 
Editor 
n 


out of my head.” 
“You must be.” 
‘ Las ¢ Hu 


Barking Dog 
Nervous 


man: “Lady, vour dog is 


barking at me. Please cal] him off! 
Lady: “Oh, I can't! I've been calling 
him Fido for the last 10 vears. If I call 


him Off, he won't answer.” 
Faith Koenig, Rochester, N. Y¥ 


Joke of the Week 


Driver: “A glass of water for the 
radiator, a thimble of oil for the motor. 
and a half-pint of gasoline.” 

Attendant: “Sure you don’t want me 
to cough in your tires?” 


Martha Berk Bie ™« 








quiz-word PUZZLE 


lt tokes 46 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 2 points for each word you get right. 
See how close you come to top score of 92 


CLUE CORNER: Five definitions in this puzzle 
refer to a U. S. inventor. His most famous inven. 
tion helped make the U. S. the largest producer 
of a fiber used for making cloth. He was born 
on December 8, 1765 and died on January 8, 


1825. 


. Short for gasoline. 
This inventor's last name 
. A piece of metal used as money, 
A malt beverage 
Adjective meaning at the front. 
Twirl. 
Past tense of eat 
Abbreviation for military police. 
Neuter pronoun 
To grate or scrape. 
A plot of land. 
Petroleum 
A part of speech 
Abbreviation for « ompany, 
Thus 
. One of a pair of pieces of wood used 
for gliding over snow 
In 1792 this inventor was graduated 
from University. 
Past participle of see. 
Female she ep 
A row or rank, 
Those who test. 


His invention is a machine called a 


range 


To do € vil 


. Preposition used to show where. 
. Break in two suddenly. 
Past tense of wear. 
5. To go quickly. 





3. This inventor's first name 
. Japanese money. 
His invention separates 
from seeds. 
. Opposite of succeed. 
A mineral spring 
3. This goes before a man’s name. 
3. Therefore. 
One who picks. 
Toward 


wa- - =™ 


. The part of your body between your 
ribs and hipbones. 
To employ. 
Opposite of yes. 
Uses his eyes. 
Still 
Great fear and wonder. 
Smaller amount. 
A title of respect 
First number with two digits. 
Seventh note of the scale. 


Answers in Teacher 
your edition next week. 


Edition this week; in 


Solution to Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: l-mob; 4-Sawyer 
do; 10-rain; 11-did; 12-all 
ens; 17-Teddy; 18-; 26-S. D.: 2l-eas 24- 
masters; 26-sin:; 27-rue 29-must 
30-me; 31-tames; 32-errors; 34-ink 

DOWN: 1-main; 2-own; 3-by; 4-sailed; 5- 
edits; 6-rods; 7-tracts; 8-walled; 11-din; 
15-Md.; 16-eyes; 18-peruse; 19-assets; 22-at; 
23-serums; 24-miler; 25-and; 26-some; 29- 
Mark; 3l-ton; 33-R. I 


7-Twain; 9- 


Right This Way 


Dorothy 
asks: 


Ilse of New York, N. Y., 


How can I get to know a girl who has 
just moved into my neighborhood? 


There’s no need to wait for a formal 
introduction. The next time you see the 
girl, you can give her a friendly “Hello” 
and introduce yourself. You could also 
go over to her house after school, intro- 
duce yourself, and get acquainted. You 
might also invite her to vour house to 
meet your gang 

This same approach is right if the 
newcomer is a boy, or for a boy whose 
new neighbor is a girl 

If a boy has a date with a girl, ix it 
right for him to suggest that they meet 
at the movies or the drugstore? 


A boy should call for his date at her 


home. There may be a few good rea 
sons for making exceptions to this rule 
If a bov 


for instance, to help on a committee, he 


must arrive at a dance early, 


may ask his date to meet him at the 
dance. But in this 
range for a friend or another couple to 
call for her. He should always explain 
why this is necessary, and ask for her 


a ty 


case he should ar- 


If you’re walking down the street and 
see a classmate whom you don’t know 























very well, is it all right to avoid him by 
looking the other way? 


You hurt people when you behave 
that way, and you make them think that 
“stand-offish.” You should look 
directly at the person, smile, and greet 
him with, “Hello, Pete.” 

You can be friendly even if you've 
met a person only once, and don’t re- 
his name. A smile and a “Hi, 
there” will make both you and the other 
person feel good. 


youre 


member 


FOR YOUR SKI VACATION 
IN ROMANTIC QUEBEC 


aa PROVINCE DE 


uébec 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS, KIDS! 


I hope every one of y¢ has a big and 
wonderful day! And | hope your par 
ents (and Mr. Clau f course) will 
help you to all-year-round happiness 
by putting a shiny new Ansco camera 
in each of your stoc! ings! You 


might start hinting for that beauti 


Ll 


ful Ansco Rediflex right now! 


The holidays (even more than any 
ther day) are great times for pic- 
ture-taking, you should have a 
yood supply Ansco Plenachrome, 
the All-Weather film, and flash lamps 
on hand 

Here’s some 
fun some 
vhole family) 


tne years 


Plan this ve: to make a photo- 
graphic record of the 1949-1950 hol- 


aayvs 

First, you can take a shot of your 
Dad nailing up the holly wreaths or 
oming home with the tree. 

Then, you can take 
f Mom getting the 
from the cl 


al 


ou can do a 


ming the tree 


Like I said, Kids, hz 
This will not only vive variety te holiday —and I know your Ansco 
ir collection but it will help you Dealer wishes you the same. Anse 
ve to yourself again how much Binghamton, N. Y. A Division 
Ansco equipment means to your de- General Aniline & Film Corporation 
elopment asa fine, experienced pho- m4 m Research to Reality.” 


oyrapner, 
resolution 


or all 


ir pict 


Ask trA NSCO film and cameras 








New York teachers find additional jobs 
for the versatile magnetic recorders. 
Here an in-service group listens to a 
case study—the recording of a class in 
action. An auditory aids center helps 


teachers 


experiment with recorders. 


By LLEWELLYN LIEBER 


Division of Audio-visual Education 


Schools On Record 


How St. Louis Teachers Use Wire, Tape, and Disc 


66 H, HOW I wish my students 
O could have heard that!” is no 
longer a familiar cry, for now 
recordings bring 
the 
The Division 
maintains a 
incorporates 


wire tape and disc 
auditors 
St. Louis Public 
of Audio-visual 


recordings 


treasured experiences to 
Schools 

Education 
library which 
all the regular uses of recordings and a 
tew which For in- 
just recently two exchange stu- 
dents from Bangkok were guests They 


may be unique 


stance 
were escorted into a room and the wire 
recorder took down their impressions of 
United States and 


to questions concerning 


education in the 
their 
the Siamese school system 

When the Freedom Train visited St 
called forth the 


of two radio programs on the Revolu- 


tnswers 


Louis, it presentation 


The Division made record- 


wire of 


thonary era 


ings on these broadcasts for 


} ‘ ! 
history. Chasses 


future 
The 


ries of 


introduction of a whole 
English 


svstem 


new 
textbooks to the entire 
plished by using 
Dorothy Hoddinott, 
H mighton Mifflin 


came to the 


se- 
city was ace 
the wire re rdet 
| 


education consultant 
and 
recorded a talk in which she explained 
the 


pro 


Company Division 


the over-all purpose ot the series 
the 


recommended for thei 


t} text 


divisions t ie texts 


ind 
cedure use 


ving this i 
We! 


held 
| 


princip ils’ mee ting 


invited to 


Principals 


recording to 


Vas 
luplic ites of this 


nake 
] 


used during tacultv meetings, s¢ 


ill elementary teachers in the sys 


could hear Miss Hoddinott 


SCHO 


In-service teacher training has bene- 
fited from synchronizing kodachrome 
slides with a wire recording. This de- 
vice was used to show student teachers 
how Mrs. Elinor Hayward, a St. Louis 
teacher in special education, developed 
a Christmas program with her children 
in a special school. Pictures were taken 
of the children showing their activities 
preceding and during the Christmas 
program. A synchronized wire record- 
ing outlined the program from incep- 
tion to completion. Pupil responses to 
questions, group singing of carols, and 
Mrs. Hayward’s explanation make the 
project easily understood. 


Sound with Pictures 


This same technique was used to 
show how deaf children are taught, in 
Gallaudet School, by Verne Smith and 
Mrs 
ture project has been used in talks to 
parent groups, to the Board of Educa- 
tion, and to civic groups as a public 
relations well as for in- 


Florence Russell This sound-pic- 


device as 
service teacher training 
During the American Association of 
School Administrators conference in St. 
Louis, we recorded a panel discussion 
on “The Future of Television in Edu- 
Teachers who could not attend 
gained the benefit of it, thanks to the 
wire 


cation 


recordet 
Radio programs originating from the 


Division profit from the use of wire, 


tape, or disc recordings, for it is a 


most effective way to develop new se- 
John Whitney, con- 


ries. Just recently 


CH * Section IL 


sultant in science at Harris Teachers 
College, inaugurated an experimental 
series of programs designed to guide 
elementary children with scientific ex- 
periments in the classroom. Before go- 
ing on the air, tape recordings were 
made and taken into classrooms where 
the teachers and pupils listened criti- 
cally for flaws in technique. These were 
corrected and a new recording tried out 
on other groups until content, 
and voice quality were satisfactory. 
When Lucille Sutherland, Ashland 
School principal, prepared radio broad- 
casts on the United Nations she, 
used recordings to develop a satistfac- 
tory format. 

To celebrate “Writer's Day,” Blewett 
High School invited Clarisa Start, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch feature writer; 
Robert Hereford, Globe-Democrat fea- 
ture writer and author of Old Man 
River, and Mrs. Fannie Cook (Mrs. 
Palmer's Honey and other novels) to 
speak to the student body. The speak- 
ers told the techniques employed when 
writing for a newspaper and when writ- 
ing a book. A wire recorder enables 
future English classes to benefit from 
the talks by these authorities. 

When the eighth-grade pupils of 
Cupples School visited Missouri's capi- 
tol in Jefferson City, the Division re- 
corded their impressions after they 
returned. Seventh-grade pupils of the 
same school interrogated the children. 
This clarified benefits derived from the 
trip. 

All radio programs sponsored by the 
Division are 


pace, 


too, 


discs, and 
a committee of 
Louis teachers who make written 
If the teachers believe the 
programs merit inclusion in the record- 


recorded on 
these are auditioned by 
10 St 


evaluations 


ings library, dubs are made and placed 
Thus 


serve, 


in service for issue on request 
programs continue to 
thanks to recordings. 

The Division of Audio-visual Educa- 


tion uses recorders to perfect speeches 


radio 


made by staff members; for correcting 
errors in children’s classwork in Eng- 
lish, and for 
recording radio programs for school use 
which after 
at inconvenient times during 


Yes, the 


“gone on record 


dramatics, and reading; 


come over the air school 
hours or 
schools have 


here in St 


school hours. 
really 


Louis 











CANADA 


New York School 
of the Air 





A 19-Station Network: (1 
WSYR-FM, Syracuse 4) WIBX-FM, Utica 5 
WKRT-FM, Cortland; (7) WHCU-FM 
9) WVBT, Bristol Center 
Valley; (12) WVBN 


WHFM, Rochester; (2) WWHG, Hornell; (3 

WKNP, Corning; (6 
Ithaca; (8) WFNF, Wethersfield 
(10) WCVN, DeRuyter; (11) WVCV, Cherry 


Turin 13) WSLB-FM, Ogdensburg; (14) WOPT 








mutual exchange School of 
nh programs ¢ ich week 
m seven different centers: Buf 


FM, Oswego 
FM, Olean 





rtland rnell 


racuse, Utica 
New \ wh 
offer? All ten 


serve the elemen 


ou taught In up-state 
would this service 


grams at present 
ur ides The V are 
Monday: Tell Us a Story (Utica ind 
Conserving Our Natural Resources 


Tuesday: Rochester Civic Orchestra 


concerts for children and, occasionall 
rhythm, song, and game programs (Hor 
nell, Utica, and Rochester 

Wedne sday Science 
Roche ster ind We Are 


Svracuse 


Adventures 
World Citizens 


15) WBEN-FM, Buffalo 
18) WHLD-FM, Niagara Falls 


16) WELY, Troy; (17) WHODL 
19) WUSJ-FM, Lockport 


Roch 
Svracuse 

History Ti 

Hornell 


prog im Set 


Thursday: People in the News 
Pathways to Health 
I rid i\ Neu T day 
morrow and Let's Drau 

Information « ich 
s to teachers in the region early in 
he fall. New York's Board of Regents 
chartered the Empire State School t 


Air. A board of trustees manages it 


este! 


i steering committe supervis 
ogram service 

For more information on 
idea 


Radio Cente 
N.Y 


terrific write to Euger 


ter The 


racuise 





Sound Advice 
By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


Brooklyn College 


pp is coming down. Two « 
nies ANMOUTICE lower prices 
Audio Devices, Inc 


) 
innounces 1,200 
t paper-base reels at 


mp i- 


| $3.50 with 40 
int to schools on orders of 
Audio also 
' 


, 
vase tape, a product of long 


reels iMnounces 


$5 30 per reel; same discounts 
Reductions 

tape 1,.200-foot reel 
$3.50. 600-foot reel down 


new plasti based 


immounces: (1 


1950 line of 
| 


rs and 


I'win-Trax” tape 
ce scribed 

w catalog of the Amplifier Corp 
t America Box 6960 
Washington 20, D. ¢ has designed a 


simple 


iccessories ar©re 


M ignecessories 


! ] 
tane st . , \ ( 
ipe piicet especially for 


Ampr » ¢ rp 


first tape recorder priced under $100 


ima 


teurs is bringing out the 


For schools having up to 60) rooms 
the Webster Electric Co 


1 two-channel console providing for an 


has designed 


nouncements, radio, or recorded pro- 
leletalk system 
may be used with the Webster Electric 


Ekotape rect 


gram distribution, et« 


rder reproducer, 


To Remove Record Dust 


If vou have had trouble with dust and 


lint on photographic negatives or viny 


yhonogr iph records ind 
know that the more 
it sticks 
hing increases the charge of static ele 
Nuclear Products, 424 S. Broad 
Ange les 13, ¢ alif 


cure It is the Omegatron i 


lite | who 
42 


hasn't vou vou 


rub the more because the rub 
tricity 
. } } 

vay, Los have the 
3-inch 
camel's-hair brush, with a strip of harm 
less radioactive material mounted on the 


ferrule 


Another 


stati 


problem ot 
is a liquid called Walco Static 
Eliminator (Walco Products, Inc.. 60 
Franklin St., East Orange, N. J.). Spread 


on a few drops with a soft cloth, rub 


solution tor the 


with a drv cloth 


For Language and Speech 


Disc player and wire recorder com- 
binations, such as the made by 
Allied Radio Corp., can be used for lan- 
guage and speech instruction. Models of 


one 


pronunciation are recorded on a disc 
with pauses following each model word 


When the dise is 4 


wl d on the 


for the list \N 
ohran played, the 


] 
nodel pr retarted ! l rec 


wire ident s attempt t 

re is plaved back 
nmediate com- 

Parsons 

For Dise Users 


Victor 


turn- 


If vou have trouble with the 
45 rpm records slipping on the 
table. puta bit of adhesive tape o1 deco 
center ot 


for the 


rator’s masking tape near the 


: : 
each record to provide — traction 


me above it in the stack 


The ‘Plavsall’ 
Carbonneau Industries Inc 
Rapids 2 Mich can be 
the center 


turntabl 


unit 
Grand 


slippe d ovel 


record plaver 


spindk of any ph MOT iph 
to enable i iv 33.1/3, 45 


or 78 rpm records 


New Projectors 

The Ampro Corp. says that the Am- 
pro “Stvlist precision 
built sound projector on the market. A 


is the lightest 


one-case mode] 


The special feature of the “Bell Boy” 
soundslide projector made by the Movie 
Mite Corp. is the provision for swiveling 
the projector through a whole circle 


See compony addresses Oct. 12 Scholastic Teacher. 





i/ \ 


“Ch Earth and its Peoples” 


A SERIES OF THIRTY SIX FILMS INTEGRATED 
WITH SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULA 





























THIS INTIMATE SCENE from the film, ESKIMO HUNTERS (North- 
western Alaska) reveals the rich, human qualities captured in all of THE 
EARTH AND ITS PEOPLES films. 


THESE SCENES TEACH. They dramatize facts. They answer many, many 
questions... why? how? who? where?...and again, WHY? 


HAVE YOUR CHILDREN EXCLAIM, “Now, I see 
what the book means!” 


Your Visual Department HAVE THEM respond to new information that they 
or University Extension have not read about, that spurs their curiosity and sets 


Library has films in THE EARTH . : 
AND ITS PEOPLES Series them to reading and finding answers. 


or write to HAVE YOU placed your rental order for ESKIMO HUNTERS 
, (Northwestern Alaska) to use with the next film-text article in 
Junior Scholastic? 


DO SO NOW to be ready for the magazine film lesson in the issue 
1445 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 29, N.Y. of January 4, 1950. 
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By MRS. LILY STEPHENS 


Lexington (Ky.) High School 


(£0 


seventh uv 
mvince tha 


take the 


ind vet 


thine 


) 
i 


since their reactions closely parallel 
of humans. We also learned that 


we must have two guinea pigs from the 


those 


must be the 
worth 


same litter and they same 
anvthing for 
Some of — the 


rabbit 


e being 


experiment il purposes 


vs made two cages, we got 
food, and then 
we took a field trip to the Animal Pa- 


thology Building and brought back our 


to use is basic 


hea pigs 

rhe guinea pig that was going to get 
food trom. the 
Hercules The 


must depend mothe 


named 

that 
snack bar tor its 
! clsthe named Leo Their 
came from an article previously studied 
r Schola 
Miv students got a lot of 


lunch lime Was 


unfortunate one 
names 
tl Jean ste 

emnovment 
# feeding, watching, and caring for 
inimal Leo 


ite at the 


was fed by the group 

snack bar and he had 
of knickknacks. Hercules 
vas ted from the children’s hot lunches 
ooked 


was especially fond of car 


in abundance 


ind raw '_ Vege- 


got ple ntv of « 
s. He 


( ibbage ind ipples 


Both pigs thrived and did 
well for some time. In fact I was begin- 
ning to have fears that the experiment 
wouldn't work! Eventually we noticed 
when we picked Leo up, we had a 
handful of hair. This was not true of 
Hercules. His hair remained firm and 
shiny. Leo lost his energy, and the only 
time he displayed enthusiasm was 
when he thought he might get a bite of 
vegetable. He would climb up his cage 
and beg for brought to 
Hercules. He had lost his appetite tor 
the snack bar foods and one could tell 
there was a 
diet The 
ing teacher friends grew sorrv for him 
So we 
tables because we feared he Ww yuld die 

By the 
looking fine 


children 


} 


guinea 


the carrot we 


definite deficiency in his 


children and my animal-loy 
were forced to feed Leo vege 
time school closed Leo was 
igain, and many of my 
thinking 
wirrving through 
snack bat Those 


up the bad habit 


before 
lunch at the 
who would not give 
told me that thes 
to eat vege tables at the eve 
of the 


that the demonstration had 


were twice 


their 


were sure 


ning meal, and some parents as 
sured me 
made a lasting impression 

Betore muy 
had far-reaching effects 
school paper and the publicity given 
them by the children, Leo and Her 
well-known throughout 
Classes other schools 


to see them ibout them 


experiment ended it 


Through ow 


cule s bec ime 
the school trom 
cane ind he ur 


Not 


things 


only did the children learn man 
food, they 


I recommend it to anvone 


ibout enjoved the 


project with 
i similar problem. The guinea pig is 
clean in habits and pe rfectly harmless 
You will find vou enjoy them as much 


children do! 


To Mrs 
Award 


) 
Program 


«lS the 
Stephens our $25 Nutrition 


Send entries to Dir. Nutrition 
Scholastic Magazines 





vil! take 
Orieans 
NEA 

16th St 


mi to 
region 
Division 
NEW 


Hhamsburg 
] 
elementar\ 
| \ 
until March 
e 


Eleven of Europe's 
will cooperate in the Jan 
Foreign Study and 
the Institute for 


top universities 
March 1950 
Travel Program of 
Intercontine ntal Stud 


ies. Four courses offered ($1250 up 
Atomic Age, Eastern Mediter- 
Scandinavia in World 
Today Details 


756 7th Ave., New 


cove! 
ranean Problems 
Affairs ind 
from the Institute 


York 19, N. ¥ 


Europe 


} 


Seven days in the mountain ranches 
complete for $69. American 
Airlines offers this vacation package it 
ill reservation offices 


until Mav. Rate 


modations, and planned entertainment 


# Arizona 
from December 


Ini ludes fon vl accom 


it one of five top dude ranches 


Take a tour on the 
British friends suggest. Onlv $1.50 for 
1 16-mile trip from Westminster to 
Henry VIII's Hampton Court. There’s 
a five-day trip to Oxford for $50, in- 


Thames, our 


ill meals, hotels 
J 

Our Max Cullen and Jean 

Merrill tell how to see Europe the eco- 

in Europe by Bike 

American World 


will St nd you a Copy tree 


cluding ind side trips 


own 


nomical way and 


Clipper. Pan Airways 


At Home 

The Columbus 
14 stately 
revived in April, dovetailing with the 
similar Natchez home tour Skiers 
take note Squaw Valley at Lake Tahoe 
Calif 
trom 


Miss.) Pilgrimage to 


ante bellum homes will be 


offers accommodations ranging 
bunk for sleeping bag’—$1, to 
suites—$13.50 It costs less to fly 
after midnight. Quieter air, too. Eastern 
Air Lines will fly you from New York 
to New Orleans for $51. Ask these ad 
ditional companies about their new sky 
coach low fare services: Capitol, North- 
Continental, TWA, National 


west 








English for All 
Continued from page § T) 


erature test. Thinking that the protessor 
would not read his answer care fully, he 
wrote what he did know—the lines from 
Ode to a Skylark. When the student re 

} 


t rie next 


ceived his corrected paper t 
week, he noticed that the professor had 
n 0 I o thee, blithe 


1 iv! 
spiri 


in Our Correspondence: 


Geraldine Saltzberg, English chairman 
James Monroe H. S., Bronx, N. Y., is the 
withor of Our Teachers Mould Our Nation's 
Macmillan 
your reading,” writes Joseph Mersand, Long 
Island City H. S. English chairman. “I took 
i course with her and learned a lot 

Macmillan Corapany publishing Her 
man Melville, by ti ird Chase, Columbia 
Univ. English instructor 
ninittees of the National 
Council's Commission on the English Cur 
nculumare: Reading and Literature—Helene 
W. Hartley, Syracuse Univ., former NCTE 

dent; Writing--John C. Gerber, Unis 
Spec Harlen Adams, Chico 
( edge, tormer Council vice 
Harold A. Anderson, Univ 
er NCTE pres 


her of English in 


Future 1 book which merits 


Chairmen ot ¢ 


is the new pres 
{ Classroom 
wlish sections at 
is i the Sout Dakota Educ 
Assn. were Grace Laxson of Mitchell 
nd Beatrice Drew of Highmore, S 
Frick of Sioux Falls spoke on NCTI 
Southeast District program 
J. Paul Leonard, pres., San Francisco 
re, served as nsultant for Coronet’s new 
] Charles Dickens: Background for His 
Work 


New England Assn. Meets 
We saw many 


Frances L. Hueston 
i Harry Walen, Newto 

Mass lit he nyglish Leafl 
Wilkinson On rit Mass sec.-treas 
Mrs. lrene Fitzgerald, Hartford, Conn., past 
pres.; ( harles Rice, Choate School; Gladys 
Mansir, Westport, Conn., High School Eng 
lish head; and Mrs. Edith Moberg, Water 


town, Conn., English head 


Het 


Signifi quotes from the meeting: “We 
must emphasi communication in the 
Samuel Arnold, Brown 

University The use of a word list in 
wabulary teaching is not necessary in the 
preparation of students for the Scholastic 
Aptitude Tests,” William Fels, secretary of 
the College Entrance Examination Board 
Princeton, N. J ‘Language organizes 
all kinds of experiences, not just English 


teaching 


experiences,’ Prof. J 
herst College 


Armour Craig, Am- 
“In teaching poor read- 
ers, we should consider interest level first 
Warren J. 


and literary quality second 
Lewin, Greenwich, Conn 
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The Glorious Pageant 
that is America 


comes alive for your students 
in these wonderful books. 


HE excitement and adventure of a country growing up pervades the 
RIVERS OF AMERICA series of books. If you teach history, the 
social sciences or literature you will find here stimulating material to 
arouse student interest and supplement the bare facts and data so often 
found in textbooks. Here is the glorious pageant of men and women 
who struggled to build the towns and cities, the industries from which 


grew our social, economic, and cultural life. 


HE rush overland to Cali- 

fornia for gold is known to 

every social science student. But 

in THE CHAGRES: RIVER OF WESTWARD PASSAGE, we 

learn that many of the miners who struck the richest claims 

traveled the fastest—through the Chagres, across the isthmus 

(now the Panama Canal), and shuttled by boat up the new 

Gold Coast. This river has seen more gold than any other river 

in the world: the fabulous wealth of the Incas; virtually all the 

gold mined in California, and today it carries the bulk of the 
world’s trade goods. 


T was silver that lured a young man from Missouri along the 

rugged banks of THE HUMBOLDT, the last-discovered 
American river. For him the Comstock Lode of Nevada held 
visions of wealth. But, discouraged by the hard life of the 
miner and lack of funds, he solaced himself by writing humor- 
ous sketches which he sent to the Enterprise, at Virginia City, 
signed ‘Josh.’ An offer of a job followed, and when Sam 
Clemens left the Comstock he was on the road to fame as Mark 


Twain. 
‘Rivers of America 


VERY region of the country is covered by the RIVERS OF 

AMERICA series. This great series, of which there are forty 
volumes, was begun by the late Constance Lindsay Skinner and 
is now edited by Hervey Allen and Carl Carmer. The story of 
each river is the work of an outstanding writer, poet or his- 
torian who has known and loved intimately the river about 
which he has written. Told in a lively, attention-holding style, 
it records in full detail the pattern and manner of life and the 
way in which the river influenced that culture. Each is beau- 
tifully illustrated by a well-known artist, attractively bound, 
5'4," x 84". There are tour volumes dealing with the Western 
region: The Salinas, The Sacramento, The Humboldt and The 
Chagres 


SE these volumes as supplementary reading for your 

courses in history, social studies and literature, that your 
students may learn not only what breed of men and women 
America has produced, but also discover the excitement and 
vivid life that lies behind the cold facts recorded in text books. 
Here is the West's past, present and future — history com- 
pounded with folklore, poetry and fiction. 


1. THE SALINAS: UPSIDE DOWN RIVER, by Anne B. Fisher. 
Illustrated by W. K. Fisher $3.00 

2. THE SACRAMENTO: RIVER OF GOLD, by Julian Dano. Illus 
by John O'Hara Cosgrove I! $3.00 

3. THE HUMBOLDT: HIGHROAD OF THE WEST, by Dale L 
Morgan. Illus. by Arnold Blanch. $3.50 

. THE CHAGRES: RIVER OF WESTWARD PASSAGE, by John 

Easter Minter. Illus. by William Wellons $4 


SPECIAL cal 
OFFER TO 
TEACHERS 


A free desk copy of any book 
in the Western regional group 
will be sent to any teacher who 
orders the complete set of the 
above four volumes of the 
RIVERS OF AMERICA series 
for classroom use at special 
school discount of 25 per cent 
—plus a complete list of the 
entire RIVERS OF AMERICA 
series broken down by regions 
Mail coupon today. 


Please send me 


Send me book # 


——check enclosed 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


DSO MMseeey 


city 


THI 


a 


Ciena ne ee 
Murray Hill Books, Inc., Room $ 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

complete set(s) (four vols.) of the 
Western regional RIVERS OF AMERICA series, (or 
- each of 1 2 3 4) at 25% discount. 

.. as my FREE desk copy, to which 
I am entitled with order for complete four volume set. 


——Official Board Order 


POSITION 


STATE 








New Films from Industry 


By VERA FALCONER 


en RK visual tids needs wert I 
le iding t ypic at this fall's meet 
# the Industrial Audio-Visual Assoc 
tion. About 30 executives fi 
American industries attended 


ditor, following | 


m leading 


»>vour ¢ 
ed filmstrips to 0 LIS€ 
‘ 


qq stron subjec 


ipproach is most suitable? How 
find out 


met 


What 


can we teachers want? 
thinking 


their products 


what 


These werent ibout 


films to advertise the 

thinking 

ind filmstrips to 
+} 


some f ie 


wert ibout educational films 


share with the schools 
specialized knowledge 
wcquired DN ach compalhy 


The Americ relephone & Tel 








NOW AVAILABLE on plastic or paper base 


.--and with your choice of black or red oxide, 





for matched performance in any tape recorder 


You would have read this announcement 
two years ago—except for one thing. Our 
engineers were not content to offer you a 
recording tape that was merely 
standards of 
They wouldn't put their seal of approval 


*good” 
by existing comparison 
on Audiotape until it had been so per 
fected in every detail that it would match 
which have 
Audiodiscs for the past 


the quality and uniformity 
characterized 
decade 
Paper base Audiotape reached that 
goal last May, after more than 2'/ years 


of research and development. And now 


plastic base Audiotape has also grad- 
uated from the laboratory —with a degree 
of engineering excellence which 
unqualified recommendation to all pro 
fessional recordists. Try it yourself—and 
note parti ularly the uniformity of out 
put for the full length of the tape. A 
request on your business letterhead will 
bring you a free 200-foot sample reel of 
the new plastic-base Audiotape, or two 
200-foot reels of paper-base Audiotape, 
one with red oxide and the other with 
black oxide coating. 


is an 


MADISON AVE 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. wi. 0 


graph Company conducted a special 
teacher research project before putting 
its forthcoming Adventures in Telezo 
nia into production. This puppet film 
on good habits in telephoning is based 
directly 


on teacher and superintendent 


reports of school needs. Survey reports 
also led to production ot an 
panving filmstrip, teacher's manual 
student booklets 

Next vear A lr. & T 


duc « 


aceoom 


and 


plans to pro 
t film on business telephone cou 


tes Primarily for in-service business 


training, this film should also serve high 
| ith e-pl ictice classes 


Shell Oi] ¢ ] 


! 
Ompan vill release 


, , ; 
color films about the oil industrs 
! 
nm exploration me th 
The oth 


+} 
nres 


bevond 
G. G. Biggar 
expanding 
The ABC of the 
be familiar 
of Internal 
of the Aute 


lor films o1 


nso 


Diesel You ma 
with the first tw The ABC 
ind The ABC 


mobile |} ng inimated co 


Combustion 


it onstruction ind opera 
McKeon told us also that 
released Styling the Me 


bod 


SAVS 


\ir will 


gium, France ind) England 
on the Boeing Stratocruise 
Although 


medic il films I RK 


technical 
ind Sons 


" 
or genera 


specializing in 
Squibb 
have recently released one { 
education, Rx 


contributions 


which reviews the mam 


it pharmaceutical houses 


to health and medical progress 


1 
Do vou have an special suggestions 
or comments he Iptul to these sponsors? 
! 

They re inxious te produce materials 


YOU 


will find set 


A TAT. ph 
A. T. & T. puppets teach phone manners 








H.S. Radio Workshop 


‘ete tienen naan |S NOW 


What are current school trends in 
audio equipment? 
We find an answer in summaries to 


the inquiry form Scholastic Teacher ran 
last April at the invitation of the Radio 
Mtg U. S. Office of , 


Assn.- Education 


— 
n == 
Joint Committee on Specifications for 
School Audio Equipment. 
Readers will recall that we invited 
data on three points Equipment schools dollar 
(1) now have, (2) need, (3) want in- 
formation on. Your hundreds of re- 


sponses from 47 states, D. C., Hawaii, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico went to Com- | 


mittee member Max U. Bildersee, New 
York State Education Dept., for tabu- 
lating. 

Among his figures we find these nug- 
gets: 


Schools are already knee-deep in au- 
dio equipment but want to be chin- 
deep. The man with one recorder wants | 
another; the man using several ma- 
chines wants several more. Equipment 


reported most often, in order: radios, 
standard speed phonographs, micro- : 
phones, radio-phonographs, and public 
address svstems (found in about one- 7 


half of the schools responding) 
Schools say they need: (1) radios, 
(2) standard speed phonographs, (3) 
transcription players, (4) tape record- 
ers, (5) microphones, (6) radio phono- YOUR costs THERE cur ALMOST 
graphs, (7) wire recorders. 
The picture changes sharply on “in- 
formation wanted.” Tape recorders top 
this list, followed by wire recorders, 


% Think of it! Think what the new rate of the British pound 
sterling means to you in terms of vacation values! 
For devaluation has the immediate effect of slashing costs to 
ers, and central sound systems you in Britain by nearly one-third . . . on hotel accommodations, 
Forty-eight school systems want FM meals, amusements, travel within Britain’s boundaries . . . and 
transmitters. the whole range of fine British goods you may want to purchase 
Who uses audio equipment? Music and bring home. 
departments take first place, followed Even allowing for some price increases, the buying power of 
closely by English, social studies, and your dollar will be so much greater that you can do more, see 
speech. Oddly, the sports department more, shop more, stay longer . . . yet spend less! 
makes more use of audio equipment | Don’t miss this tremendous travel opportunity! 
than foreign language teachers. 


sahts Bikdersee finds evidence ha SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT RIGHT AWAY 


machines are losing fa- 


vor. The only-multifunetion machine TO PLAN YOUR NEXT SUMMER VACATION 


popular with schools is the central 
sound system. oT ling E ically in Great Britain” i 
“ ; lees : ravelling Economically in Great Britain” is 
Radio workshop equipment of vari just one of many FREE illustrated books and 
* folders to help you plan. Ask your travel agent for 
number of schools. This mirrors the ex- it; or write BRITISH TRAVEL ~~ 
pansion of courses in radio practice that 336 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. 


ie becoming part of the English cur- 
riculum. According to the USOE-RMA to 
survey, two microphones are needed for 


every five already in use; also turnta- 


transcription players, television receiv- 





ous types evidently will be needed na 


bles, control consoles, inter-communica- 

tion equipment, loudspeakers, etc.” 
Scholastic Teacher takes pleasure in 

serving the RMA-OE Joint Committee 


and our readers through this equipment For Varied Interests and Vacation Value 


inquiry. —W. D. B. * 














inside 


— booklets 
offer new 
ideas for 


educators 


HEADQUARTERS, COOP. UNION, 


More for Your Travel Dollar 


Denmark, Norway 
nized for their orderly development of the 
They offer 


1 wide field for comparative study 


SWEDEN 


ind Sweden are recog 


democratic system students and 


teachers 


Travel 
to improve standing 
study tours can be planned to cover social 
arts & ete. A 
useful booklet of new ideas for educational 
iwailable free 


with a purpose travel to learn 


your professional 


welfare crafts, cooperatives 


Scandinavian travel is 


Early <pring is delightful in the 
ern countries the loveliest season. If 
sabbatical year. plan an educational 
for the 
on to 
night- 


north- 
1950 
is your 
Seandinavia early part of 
stay 


sunlit 


tour of 
the 
beauties 


year ind enjoy tts scenic 
ind 
See vour travel agent for this vear's edu- 


cational tours. Let us help plan in detail 


FREE! Educational travel and color book- 


let. “Seandinavia Invites Write Box A, 


SCANDINAVIAN 


NATIONAL TRAVEL COMMISSION 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


UNDERSTANDING...THROUGH TRAVEL 
.-- 1S THE PASSPORT TO PEACE 


it Grand 


whi 


van 
what you want at 
] 


mittee 


t 


For Better Schools 


Westinghous 
Lighting Division 
scientifically 


What ibout 
Electric Corp 
battery of 


push button idea be carried eves? 


VAN this 
A too 4 has a 
Business Show excellent 


New York 


typewriters 


This vears National 
Central 


pre 


pared materials on student vision re 


' 
quirements, planned classroom lighting 
ind lighting 


equip nt 


Palace 


electric 


the old 


ind ho 


ity teatured 


plavet plano various types of school 


] 
I 


h perate on 


errors gir hha 
ind thers 


office 


cabinet or storage 


pen mail 
For Improving the Building 


remo, ible desk 


mecrete is a 


long 


mating to 


the file Oncrete tor ( 


ibine t of drawers (in we repellent F 


rOUS 


' r 
t, ¢ Sct FE w Ss ining, moisture 


base according to concrete 
} 


hand desks 
the 


one 


masonry is 
et 


MIS SIZES as a surtaces, pe 


with bestos shingle and stucco exteriors 


illy useful in boiler 


pipes, and 


inde extended table tops com 
ill can work at this 


lace for their papers and their knees! 


rooms 


with a 


if we 
three floor or core 
And there is an 1] is | level | Pittsburgh 
wipes nit the 
boss decided to 


ot the gl iss 


Ww process enal bles 1 typist 


to have tvpists to mal 


| copies at 


once 
idicator which 
word the 


1 
with one simple flip 


vritten 


is both a roof insul 
for 
foot 


pi duct 


» Root Tile 
deck designe d 
] ! 


mad of 50 pour nds pes square 


halide 


ud. No ind root 


erasing 


The Business Office 


pe cl il 


in Owens-Illinois Glass Co 
iffices, 


design of 


f small 
determined the 
graph fluid type 
One torward turn of 
dle to each cops whether 
x 14” sheet 


requirements 
schools, ete The Hermes Portable typewriter 
duplicating 


Madison Ave., New York 16, N. ¥ 
th } 


ve han now a with 3S different foreign 


Rex-« 
hi 


Mmaciiitie 


post urd SIZ¢ 


rtect re 
Mig Co 

13, N. ¥ 
The ink 


ind pe vistra- 
Dromise d by * ot 0 


New York 


rad t\ 
duplic ator 


matic teed 


Aut 
101 Br 


in their 


stencil 
drum is enclosed 

w-cost dictation, Webster-Chi 
has a new Model 18 wire rec 


Foot con- 


el parva 
vith natural voice playback 


trol leaves the hands free 


Breathe Easier 
Ultra Violet Air Disinfection in School 
been Hanovia ( hem 
Ne . 


sterilization 


Hac hine is 1] 


Phe 


¥ high 


language keyboards 


Irie hes square by weighs only 


published by 
8 Ibs., 


Co., 100 Chestnut St 
to describe the 


has 
ical & Mig 
wk 5, N. J 


ot | issroom all 


11 ounces 


Handy Aids 
I Lay e 


raising funds 
provided for in the 


tried this as a means of 


for 


you 
For Better Seeing 

A me 
the CL 
Svlvania 


school activities not 


budget, and as a 


“ lighting fixture 
-242. has been introduced by 
Electric Products, Inc for 


classrooms and offices. It is a two-lamp 


Huorescent 
service? 

choice of three soft drink flavors 
can be offered with the new Cole-Spa 
3-Flavor Hermetic Cup Dispensor ma 
More served in 
and at 
lunchrooms and 
can be changed to meet requests 


10-watt unit which can be mounted in 
students can be 
cost in 
Beverages 
The 
machines may be purchased direct o1 
installed and serviced by Cole Products 
Corp 39 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3 Il! 


continuous rows chine 


less time less school 


Vol. 18, No. 3 of Light, published by cafeterias. 
the Lamp Department of General Elec- 
tric Co., contains a full account of the 
school lighting project carried out by 


Denver ( ol 





Visually Yours 


r HAT school trip toa bank can vield 
education, W happen 
York's Bank 


student depositors from neigh 


more 
it New 


where 


> Saw it 
Bowery Savings 
borhood SC hools meet tor films and dis- 
ussion 
Subjects tor 
clude thrift 
lone it} 


1 SIX-meeting project in- 
habits and getting things 
manner. The films 
Thrift Habits, Doubtful 
By Jupiter, Make 
and Power Behind the 
Discussion follows 


i democratic 
used ire Your 
Dollars, Teamwork 
Way for Youth 
Nation 

The progr im 


also includes 


talks 
ibout banking procedures and services 
isits to the banking floor and 
ind a “mock” trustees 
husiasm and re sponse were high at the 
the By Jupiter one 
Chis program helps students to under 


vaults 
meeting. En 


neeting | sat in on 
ind their community 


to feel that the 


n them 


ind particularly 


community has interest 


The National Film Board of ¢ 
tlers a health and 
st 


anada 


new welfare film 


Handy Filmstrip Guide 


2550 Univer- 


Wis ther 


Filmstrip Distributors 
sity Ave Madison 5 





4 Exceptional 
NEW FILMS 


ONE GOD—How We Worship Him 
37 minutes—Rental $10 


Authentic! Beautiful! Impressive! Inspiring! 
Based on the book of same title 
y Florence Mary Fitch 
This film presents the three major religious 
faiths in an interesting and absorbing fash 
ion. Beautiful music—orchestral and choir 


HUMAN BEGINNINGS 
20 minutes in color—Rental $7.50 
A mental health film for young children, 
their parents and their teachers. Its main 
purpose is to foster wholesome attitudes 
and to promote the emotional security of 
the child 


HYPNOTIC BEHAVIOR 
20 minutes—Rental $4.50 
A demonstration that illustrates the psycho 
logical reaches of the humon mind. For 
classes in psychology, and professional 
groups 


UNCONSCIOUS MOTIVATION 
40 minutes—Rental $7.50 
Demonstrates how hidden motives influence 
everyday thoughts and feelings. Shows use 
of psychological tests as tools in psycho 
therapy. For psychology classes and profes 

sional groups 
Write for Free Catalog Listing 
Over 1300 Carefully Selected Films 








ASSOCIATION FILMS: 


NEW YORK 19 
35 West 45th St 


SAN FRANCISCO 2 
351 Turk St 
CHICAGO 3 
206 So. Michigan Ave 


DALLAS 4 
3012 Maple Avenue 


pamphlets evaluating filmstrips in va- 
rious fields—athletics, art, health, mathe- 
matics, science, social studies, vocational 
training. Each contains an index, grade- 
placement 
by title 


ation notes. 


charts, teacher evaluations 
and space for your own evalu- 
For further information see 
your visual-education dealer or write to 


Filmstrip Distributors 


BRIEFLY 


New Films 


traffic-satety trail- 
16 mm Age of Danger 
4 Life in the Balance, 
Your Responsibility, The 
Night Flyer Operation Satety Traffic and 
lransportation Div., National Safety Coun- 
cil, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill 
The first of Encyclopaedia 
Films Wilmette, Ill 
Benjamin — Franklin, 
Washington Irving, — s Fenimore 
per, Henry Wadsworth Longfellou 
Speech: Stage Fright and What to Do 
About It, Young America Films, 18 E. 41 
St.. New York 17. To be followed by 
Speech: Platform Speech 
Function of Gestures 
Holland, 
Nations 
Sponsored by 


Six one-minute movie 
ers (35 mm. or 
One Good Turn, 


The Road Hog, 


Britannica 
films 
Jefferson, 
Ce mw? 


literature 
Thomas 


Posture and 


color 20 min 
55 W. 45 St 
Associated 


time im 
free. Films of the 
New York 19 
Bulb Growers of Holland. 

Meet the Artist, Stevan Dohanos prepar- 
Saturday Evening Post 
Cradle of Man's Art, 
southern France. Film Program 
Services, 1173 Sixth Ave., New York 19 

The Roosevelt Story, 80 min. feature 
biography of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
available on 16 mm. from Brandon Films 
1600 Broadway, New York 19 


Spring 


ing a cover ind 


Lascaux cave paint 


ings of 


now 


New Filmstrips 


Free sponsored strips: Susie Makes a 
Dress, The Sterling Story with Table Set 
Food from the Sun, Modern Turkey, 

of South Africa. Audio-Visual As- 
Box 243, Bronxville, N. Y 


tings, 
Union 


sociates, 


Pamphlets, Books, Catalogues 


Bibliography of Films, Traffic 
and Driver Education. Traffic 
and Safety Dept., American 
Assn., Washington 6, D. C 

Revised 6th edition of Ellsworth Dent's 
Audio-Visual Handbook. Society for Visual 
100 E. Ohio St., 


Safety 
Engineering 
Automobile 


Education, Inc., 
1, Il 
Catalogue of 

Teaching Aids. School 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., 

Ave., Box 1017, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Two free bibliographies, Selected Ref- 

Visual Aids and 

Visual Aid Sources for Motion Pictures and 

Filmstrips. Sales Service Division, Eastman 

Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 

New film catalogue. Films of the 

tions, 55 W. 45 St., New York 19. 


Vera FALCONER 


Chic ago 


Motion Pictures and 


Service Dept., 
306 Fourth 


erences on Photographic 


Na- 





DON'T MEMORIZE, pal. One 
good sneeze and you're sunk! 


Waking a Speech... 


| isn't such a difficult job when one has been instructed 


in the fundamentals of organizing the material 
This 40-frame black and white filmstrip, ‘How To 
Prepare a Speech,” covers the subject in graphic 
form and is the first in a set of eight on the subject 
of “The Communication of Ideas and Ideals 
Interest is sustained through use of clover cartoon 
illustrations. Price $ 


Versatile 
New 
” Tnstructor™ 
300 


+ 


al 


Tri-Purpose 
Filmstrips © Slides 


New S.V.E. Tri-Purpose 300-watt projector 

quick threading feature—positive film protection 
Fasy changeover to. 2”x 2” slides. All elements 
coated. With 5” coated Anastigmat and case $90.00 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
A Business Corporation 


100 EAST OHIO STREET + CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 








Not just one model—but 30 diferent. 
instruments for general and specialized \ 
educational functions. Choice of | 





leading schools and universities. 


Write today for fact-crammed 


16-poge catalog. 


Ampuiricr Corp. or America 


396-22 BROADWAY NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 





Broken Jewelry Wanted 


Nationally-known dealer will pay highest cash prices 
for jewelry, spectacies, gold teeth, diamonds, watches, 
ete. Cash mailed promptly. Satisfaction assured. Send 
articles or write for FREE shipping container 


LOWE’S 
Established 1934 


Dept. T Holland Building 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 


Quick I. Easy!~ Private! 


need rom $50 to $300— 
i, and mail this HY for com siete details we confidential ] 
BORROW BY MAIL plan completed -sign ndorsers 
Completely private. School board, Pte om hg = dene — | 
contacted. Make the loan in the privacy of your own hom 

BY MAIL on your signature only. Repay in conventank i] 
monthly instaliments—not neces: 

durin 

enatied 


St. Lovis 1, Mo 


in plain envelope. Cut out and mail t 


I 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY. Dept. C-151K ] 
219 State Finance B'dg es Mo'nes 9, lowa 


NAME. 





ADDRESS 





| 
| 
| 
er ey 
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At Our Corner 
Continued from page 3-T) 

five letters trom such places as Port of 
Spain, Rio de Santos, Monte- 
video, and Buenos Aires. Each envelope 


Janeiro 


will also contain two cancelled stamps 
f In many instances entire 
lasses requeste d the letter. At least 
{ Miss Wright's travel letters will 
Sc holastic This Is 


] 
Scholastic se 


the country 


one 
0 ip- 
pear Junior 


t} 


in in- 


wT rvice 


New England Writing Awards 


This vear for the first time New Eng 
land Scholastic Writing 
mitstanding student writ 
ill en 
I ngl ind Scho- 
Boston Post 
Feb. 15. All 
iward winners automati 
4 bl for N mon i x ho 

Awards. Conne 
uld send student writing as 


Hartford C Hart- 


Awards will be 
given for the 
ing journalism. Send 
to Director, New 
Writing Awards, the 
M iss De idline 
England 


in luding 
tries 
lastic 
Bost 
Ne 


cticut 


ourant 


The Teacher, He 
“My charges here are leveled specifi- 
cally at an otherwise laudable Senior 
Scholastic. 1 refer to the somewhat 
naive and wholly erroneous assumption 
that all or nearly all teachers are mem- 
bers of the fair sex. This, dear Editors, 
is calculated to make a not inconsider- 
ible ot instructors like 
mvself frown, if not politely retch as 
Fred W. Hendee 
International Falls, 


number male 
Minn. 


it shall be 
The 


Our ears burn 
Editor 
He) 

Offer to Readers 


Did vou see that fine picture story of 
colonial lite in Williamsburg in the Nov. 
) issue? This 16 page ‘comic” book in 

| T by 


General Electric brought stacks 


4 requests for more copies. So long as 
the supplv lasts we will send this pic- 
ture book, Adventure Into the Past 
for class use. Send a postcard 
to Scholastic Don 
Lat you 
wish 


in 


Vagazines, attention 


man—telling how many copies 





FUL 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail te 
Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N.Y 
You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers 


NB 


symbols: T-Scholastic Teacher; Sr.-Senior 


AMPLIFIER CORF. OF AMER- 
ICA p. 21-7 

Tope catalog 
ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC 
p. 21-1 


Catalog of 


17-3R 


recorder Comic 


book 


1300 films number 

AUDIO DEVICES. INC LOW='S p. 21-T 

p. 18-T ‘ 
Free sample 


reel of new va've 


plastic base Audiotape 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTI- 
TUTE p. 2-T 


Booklet 


p. 17-T 


Info Rivers 
Pertinent Facts 

ica” series 
About Coal 


Booklet: “A Down-to 
Earth Picture of Coo 
BRITISH TRAVEL CENTRE 
p. 19-1 
Folder 


For 


for 


men 
Me 


Travelling Eco 


Great 


p. 26-SR., 23-JR 
Booklet Ski 


nomically in 


Britain 
Please print 
Name 
School 


City 


This coupon valid for two months 


Pages on which advertisements Goppecr in 


Scholastic 


GENERAL ELECTRIC p. 4-SR 


ture into the Past 


able in quantity 


»n old jewelry sale 


and shipping 


MURRAY HILL BOOKS, INC 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSN. p. 3-T 
The 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Province de Quebec” 


MATERIALS 


different editions indicated by 


Jr.-Junior Scholastic; all other 


REVERE CAMERA p. 24-T 
Info. on recorder and 
Adven magnetic tape 
SCANDINAVIAN NATIONAL 
TRAVEL COMM. p. 20-T 
Scandinavia 
SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 
p. 23-T 
Complete 


avail 
Specify 


Invites 


list of titles 


Scholastic Book Service 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL 
EDUCATION pp. 21-T 
Filmstrip catalog & folder 
SVE ‘Instructor’ 300 
projector ‘ 
STATE FINANCE CO. p. 21-T. 


Info 


of Amer 


on 


Career 
small loans 
UNITED WORLD FILMS 

p. 15-T 
[ Info 


on 


in lo The 


Its People 


World and 
serves 


Position 


School Enrollment 


Stote___ 


December 7, 1949 


It's a a Daisy 


© The ClO, What It ls and What It 
Does is a history of CIO development, 
a statement of its program, 
analysis of the government and finances 
of CIO Current (15 
cents each, prices for quantities) came 
out in October 


and an 


Unions. issue 


e Plimoth Plantation, Inc., has been 
swamped’ with requests since the Oct 
12 Scholastic Teacher its 
poster and pamphlet, says G 
Pile director The has been 
turned back to the artist, Mrs. Peter 
Obery St., Plymouth, Mass 


send it 


announced 
Arthur 


poster 


Jorgensen 
She will 
eitl 


with a lesson plan 


ver elementary or secondary $1 
e For a 15-minute interview 
Nutrition in Our Health Programs 

write U. S. Office of Education Radio 


Script Exchange, Washington, D. ¢ 


script 


best 


illustrated 
} 


p iumphle ts we have 


@ The 


ible 


ind most read 
seen recently 
Horses to Horsepower, A Car-Traveling 
People and 100 Million Motor Vehicles 
Available from Automobile Mfg 
Center Bldg Detroit 2 
Also, A Bibliography of 


Literature lists tree 


Assn 
Mich 
\{utomotive 


to teach 


New 


] 
materials 


ers 


@ Particularly timely are the 
tions of the Bituminous Coal Institute 
Southern Bldg., Washington 5, D. ¢ 
Today's Coal in Tomorrou "*s Econ ymiy 

Coal and the National 
Down-to-Earth Picture of ( eal, and 
Coal, One of Nature’s Greatest Gifts to 
Mankind Free 


| 
publica 


Economy, A 


e Recent publications of the U. S. Office 
of Education are now listed, with prices 
folder. Apply Supt. of Docu 


W ishington, EB. Cc. 


in rie 


ments 


* Taking a leaf trom the better 
publishers National Assn. of 
Ww 19th St New York 20 
duces covers of its pamphlets in a new 
1949-50 Catalog of Teaching Aids 
shown, “frames” indicate 


Posters are 
nature of films. All materials free 


book 
Mtgrs 


repro 


e You are practically there when you 
go through What You Will See at the 
United Nations 
conterence buildings, people 
Send to Important Books, Inc., Box 261, 
Garden City, N. Y. 65¢ each. 


Fine illustrations show 
rooms, 


e The Whole Wheat Story is a 2-color 
attention-getting 22”x34” poster. Draw- 
ings and cartoons on both sides tell the 
story. Available, with notebook 
reproduction, from National 


§ Co., 449 W. 14th St., N. ¥. C. 


size 
Biscuit 





We Went 
to the 
Audio Fair 


By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 
Brooklyn College 


LL the best sound equipment was 
It was a manufacturers’ dis- 
the first 
the Audio Engineering Society, at the 
Hotel New Yorker, Oct. 27-29 


and dise recorders, amplifiers 


i there 
play at innual convention of 
rape 
loud- 
speakers, and many other devices were 
shown in separate rooms so that they 
could be heard as well as seen. Some 
high spots 

The Minitape recorder 
MT; $212.50; Stancil-Hoffman Corp., 
LOI6 N Highland Ave., Hollywood 38, 
Calif is the really portable 
per ited 
nave 
12 Ib 


Model ( a 19- 


batterv- 
machine we 
Weighs 
in leather case 
with shoulder strap; wonderful for field 
trips Lowell Th took one to 

Tibet back 

tapes on your desk machine 
The Masco Sound Reel tape recorder 
Model R3) and the new Masco high- 
tweeter Model HEFT-100 
\itg Co Inc 32 28 

th St Long Island Ci 
sounded good rhe 
} 


dual spe ed t ip 
be fore 


batteries 


mentioned ibout 


with its 


has 


does not play plas the 


trequencs 


Mark Simpson 
tweeter 
1 direc 12 
nhance tonal 
The gnecol del PT6-JA 
$499.50; Magneco m 360 N 
Michigan Ave 


several displa s besides that 


( hic iv Was In use in 
ot its man 
ufacturer 

Audio Ds Vices Ir 144 
Ave., New York 


dises, and _ stvli 


Madison 
N. ¥ showed tapes 
Their offer of 200-ft 
samples of their tape on request is still 
good. Audiotape now comes on plastic 
hase iS We Il is pape I 

The Pic kering loudspeaker 
ISOL: Pickering & Co., Inc 
N. } looks like a newel post 


10” wide 


Model 
Oceanside, 

18” high, 
10” deep, in mahogany, wal- 
nut, or limed oak. Smooth response from 
15 to 12,000 evcles per second; a pair 
handled organ music beautifully 

4 new amplifier of very advanced 
design (its inventor read a paper about 
it at the convention) is the McIntosh 
(Model 15W-1; $199.50; McIntosh 
Laboratory, 910 King St., Silver Springs, 


Bolsey exhibited this handy device—a 
35 mm camera for copying. Snap, and 
you capture that clipping, letter, picture, 
or quote for your files or screening. 


Md.). Very wide dvnamic and frequency 


range, verv low distortion; good enough 


for laboratory use as well as for music 
w public address 

Fairchild and Rangertone showed de- 
vices tor svnchronizing tape recordings 
with motion pictures, intended for use 
in television studios 

Presto was there with disc and tape 
recorders. 

RCA showed studio equipment and 
a new 15” “duo-cone” 

Model 51581) 

A newcomer among tap 
was the Sonar Model T-10 
Radio Co., 59 Myrtle Ave 
N. ¥ It comes in two cases 
In one, power supply ind og GE loud 


other: VI 


k uidspeaker 


recorders 
$395; Sonar 
Brooklyn 
recorder 
speaker im the meter on 
recorder panel. 
Talking 
reproducers for the blind were 
shown by the U. S. Recording Co. (1121 
Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington, D. ¢ 


lranscription playbacks and 
Book 


New Amperite Mike Stand 
\ very desk. or foot 


] ght mic! ph me stand 1s mace by the 
Amperite Co., Ine 561 Broadway. New 
York 12, N. Y. It is 


num casting; list price $6 


neat pulpit 


1 one-piece ihumi 


Stylus Pressure Gauge 


Do you know how heavily your pick- 
records? The Livingston 
Electronic Livingston, N. J 
makes a simple stylus pressure 
which sells for $1.50. 


up be urs on the 
Corp 


Gauge 


New Kodak 8 mm. Silent Projector 

The Kodascope Eight-71 
has an improved cooling system which 
permits the use of a 1,000-watt lamp, if 
desired. The 


projec tor 


new -molded rubber drive- 
belt is quieter than the coiled spring 


tvpe. The price $97.50, tax included. 


Slide Binding Kits 


Convenient, matched quantities of 
cover glasses, masks, tape, etc., are put 
up in kits by the Compco Corp., 2251 


W. St. Paul Ave., Chicago 47, I] 
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“A great contribution 
to 
American Education’ 


> 


thet is what school people 


SCHOLASTIC 
BOOK SERVICE 
One convenient source for all 25-35, 


pocket-sized books recommended for 
school use. 


ONE order. 

ONE remittance. 

ONE shipment. 

Special school discount 
on quantity orders. 


$~Jfa~af-§~%~—C--# 
YOUR TEXTBOOK DOLLAR 
Send for FREE Copy of 

COMPLETE SCHOLASTIC BOOK 


SERVICE LIST OF TITLES 


- -- all the 25¢-35¢ titles available 
in the teaching areas of 
American Life and Literature 
Growth of the United States 
England and English Literature 
The Wide World 
Source Books and Collections 
For Mature Students 


For Reluctant Readers 


- - - titles which are recommended 
for school use in 


By Way of Introduction, published by the 
American Library Association 


Books for You and Your Reading, both 
published by the National Council of 
Teachers of English 


Catalog for High School Libraries, 1947 
edition, published by H. W. Wilson Co 


Good Reading, prepared by the Commit 
tee on College Reading, sponsored by 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English 


Recommended Reading, prepared by the 
Sisters of Charity, Mount St. Vincent- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. C 
- - - annotations for over 150 25¢- 
35¢ pocket-sized books. 


Fill in and ma: coupon today 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y 


Please send copies of complete, 


annotated list of 25¢-35¢ books 
Name 

School 

Address. 

City 


Zone 





*“Our Revere Tape Recorder 
proved a wise investment’’ 


Economical price, thrifty operation. ..an invaluable teaching aid. 


Many leading educators praise 
Revere as the ideal recorder for class- 
room use. So simple, even a youngster 
can prepare it for operation in a 
matter of seconds. And it saves ex- 
penses by giving a full hour’s record- 
ing on one reel of re-usable tape. 
Teachers like it for the excellence of 
its high fidelity sound reproduction, 
and pupils respond to it with gratify- 
ing results. Moreover, Revere’s price is 
well below those of other recorders of 
comparable quality. See your Revere 
dealer, or write and we will arrange 
a free demonstration. 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY ~- CHICAGO 16 


Old recordings automat- f 7 — 2 
ically erased as new ones 
ore made. No danger 


of double exposures! \ : a Revere 
ey, agnett i . type 


Fast forward and rewind 
speeds save valuable 


time in moving tape tode- 


sired position on the reel i€ ECOR DE R 
Magnetic tope can be 


cut, spliced, edited with iy J | 4 5 oO 
scissors and Scotch Tape! 


No tape is ever wasted 


Show 16mm educational films at their best with 


Revere SOUND MOVIE PROJECTOR 


Gives you bright, clear screen images and finest ‘““Theatre- 
Tone” sound. Shows silent movies, too. Even youngsters 
can set it up and operate it easily. Slip-over carrying case 
holds accessories, doubles as speaker to make 


single unit weighing only 33 lbs. Many $99950 
Cc 


outstanding features. Priced amazingly low. ' 
¢ omp' ele 





